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“ Tear the thick veils God’s works that fold, 
And let the light of God shine through ; 
The rent is new, the light is old,— 
Old as Himself, and always new.” — The Widow of Nain. 

Tue little party, whose attempt to introduce Old-World travel into 
a New-World vacation we attempted in August to describe, did not 
regret their experiment. They wrote their own letters to such friends 
as they chose as confidants of their adventures; and, as they did not 
favor us with a diary, we cannot undertake to give the history of 
the expedition. Butone little experience of their first Sunday may 
serve as an introduction to this September number. 

In giving to Havorson his directions for Saturday’s encampment, 
Anna Haliburton had taught him that they should not travel on Sun- 
day, and had bidden him screen his camping-ground from the road, that 
they need not be too much annoyed by the incursions and supervision 
of Arabs and other loafers, who, having chosen other days for worship, 
did select the first day of the week for their pleasure expeditions. The 
worthy Swede understood her injunctions; and when the horseback- 
party, on Saturday evening, just before sunset, found him waiting 
for them on the high road, he challenged them with a just pride to tell 
where his encampment was. So soon as they confessed their igno- 
rance, he led them bya haying-road into a pretty meadow, on a branch 
of the Pemigewasset River, where, with the play of the stream in front, 
and the exquisite outline of the Lafayette range in the distance be- 
yond, they were still screened from the north-west winds, and would 
not be molested through their quiet sabbath occupations by any travel- 
ler on the line. 

After breakfast was over, and the gentlemen had finished their ci- 
gars, they made Ingham read to them Robert Collyer’s sermon on Gash- 
mu, from the new volume which Mr. Fuller had sent round as his con- 
tribution to the supplies of the expedition. They then fell to talking 
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over the sermon, till Anna proclaimed it was high time to go to church, 
and asked who was going. 

Julia owned that she was very comfortable, and feebly argued 
that it was impossible that they should hear any thing half so good as 
what the Padre had been reading to them. Anna had led them all out 
into the wilderness: why must she be thirsting and hungering for Egyp- 
tian flesh-pots? For her part, Julia would be quite satisfied to hear 
another of the Collyer sermons, if Anna were not content with one. 

“No,” cried Fausta Carter, “that is all sophistry. I have tried 
that whole thing through and through when I was a school-mistress in 
the Western Reserve. You will never hear such bad preaching as we 
had there, Julia! There never was such bad preaching tohear! And 
so I staid away. I tried this business of worshipping God on the 
mountains, and worshipping him by the lake-side, both of which can be 
done by any man or woman; and I tried the business of reading ser- 
mons, “so much better, and prayers so much more beautiful,” than 
poor Elder Schmucker’s were ; and a miserable mess of spiritual pride 
and pharisaic snobbery it all came to. 

‘** How I hate to hear people talk about an ‘ exquisite liturgy ’ and 
Mr. Smoothtongue’s ‘ beautiful prayers’! It is like the first verse of 


what Ingham calls ‘ the sugar-candy hymn :’ — 


* Come beautiful, as souls should be.’ ” 


And having delivered herself of these words with some energy, Faus- 
ta rose from the ground, and threw her water-proof, on which she had 
been sitting, over her arm, as if she also were ready for walking. 

“Where are you all going?” said Ingham. ‘“ We are going to that 
little white meeting-house we passed last night the other side of the 
bridge and mill. It is not more than a mile and a half away, and it 
must be the ‘ parish-church ’ of this section.” 

Not sorry to walk after their experience in the saddle, the whole par- 
ty followed Anna and Fausta, who had taken the lead; and some on 
one side the road, and some on the other, by that queer law which gov- 
ernscountry walking, passed every now and then by a well-filled wagon 
with worshippers on their way to meeting, they came to the little meet- 
ing-house almost before they were aware. 

Yes, it stood quite by itself, without any decoration of its unfenced 
grounds, and with no other ornament than white clapboards and 
green blinds can give. The steps seemed almost unduly high, as 
if the builder had tried to separate the house of God from the com- 
mon world: but nobody thought of this; and, when you had once sur- 
mounted them, there were no special ecclesiastical splendors within. 
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After enough had assembled nearly to fill the little house, the elder 
rose, and from a hymn-book, of which it seemed Prof. Smith was one 
of the compilers, — the author of 

“My country, ’tis of thee! ”— * 


gave out one ominously short hymn.» Ominously short; for when an 
elder selects a short hymn, it is a sign that he distrusts the singing. 
And well he might. After a long pause, some conscientious brother, 
whose sense of duty was stronger than his sense of rhythm, tried to 
pitch the tune, in the hope that some angel inspiration would lend him, 
on this occasion, power he never had before. But the inspiration 
failed ; and after he had invented one line of a tune, with which, un- 
fortunately, the rest of the congregation were not acquainted, his bold 
voice died away into a hush, even worse than that he had interrupted. 
But, with this hush, all was made secure. 

For, so soon as it proved thus that there was no person in au- 
thority, a clear, triumphant, sympathetic soprano voice, in the very 
heart of the church, took up the rugged hymn; and, before half the 
line was sung, the congregation had caught the enthusiasm, and joined 
in the noble and familiar air; was led from line to line in real com- 
munion now by the heart and spirit of the singer, and passed from . 
verse to verse in the glorious enthusiasm of united worship. Anna 
could not resist the temptation of turning her head far enough to see 
what spirit God had made his minister for this occasion, and recog- 
nized, as indeed she expected to, the familiar face of one of the first 
artists of the time, whom, indeed, Anna had last heard when she sang 


“I know that my Redeemer liveth,” — 


in the silence of an immense Musical Jubilee. 

With that hymn the spirit of communion was secure. The quiet 
elder’s simple prayer spoke for every. one there the gratitude, the 
confidence, and the humility of the hour; and then he read, and he 
read well, from the eighth chapter of the Epistle of the Romans. 

«¢ What a providence indeed!” said Carter to Julia as they walked 
home ; “ what an invention of superhuman conception and wisdom, 
which, into every assembly of worship the world over, on this day, 
brings the chance of good sense so profound, of description so daring, 
of praise so devout, as are in those words, which you cannot make fa- 
miliar, of such a man as this Paul! Put into your pulpit what fool 
you choose, still he must read something as well worthy as this. 
When he has done that, say what he will, he cannot spoil your day.” 

But with this calm, quiet, earnest elder, who had, as it proved, 
been painting blinds all the week in his shop at North Thornton, or 
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South Woodstock, or East Holderness, or West Campton, there was 
no fear of the day’s being spoiled. He gave out one of the immortal 
texts : — 

** Tee kingdom of God is not in word, but in power.” 

And with the pluck and sincerity one has a right to ask for in his 
communion, pure independents as they are, untied by any of the au- 
thorities, he illustrated his text: not in any external sign, not in 
creed, not in ritual, not in architecture, not in doctrine; no, indeed! 
but in the power which only God knows, and God’s child ; in that only 
is God’s kingdom found. 

There were two other hymns,— one before the sermon, and one after ; 
one more united prayer; a long home-like explanation of the ar- 
rangements to be made for the meeting of the “ Association” of the 
district ; then the benediction ; and then the second meeting, more 
familiar, but not less sacred, in the porch and on the steps, and by the 
road-way, of the various worshippers. 

“Yes, Anna,” said Julia, “ I will be magnanimous; and I am glad 
we came.” 

** You may travel far without hearing better preaching,” said Ing- 
ham,” 

** That’s true, dear Padre; .but forgive me if I say that it is not the 
preaching. No, dear Anna, nor even the marvellous and miraculouslead - 
of our singing. It is that all of us strangers were there as absolute 
friends. Why, that tattered hymn-book seemed to me like a rosary 
from the Mount of Olives!” 

“Yes, I know your feelings: with a sermon more stately, we might 
have lost the harmony of the whole ; with a ritual more formal, I am 
sure it would have been gone. I know that I, who do not often help, 
would have gone up and read the lesson, if that good iron-gray had 
bidden me, just as naturally as your friend there led the hymn. Lucky 
for us, that she did not think it best to worship in communion with 
the spruce-trees.”’ 

“ That is not her kind,” said Ingham. ‘“ The last time I heard her 
sing was in an attic in Oswego Street. I was in the room below: but 
the doors were open ; and it seemed there was a bedridden old wo- 
man up stairs, who never could go abroad, of whom your friend there 
had heard, and for whom every week, in the midst of other cares, she 
devised this luxury of consolation and refreshment.” 

« Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to them 
who shall be heirs of salvation ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, are not we all?” 
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A TRESS OF HAIR. 


BY ISABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 


“ How did you find her ?” 

“By the grace of God,” said the 
artist, reverently uncovering his 
head. 

He threw his hat on the turf; and 
the. sea-breeze, fluttering inland from 
its idle play with the ripples on the 
shore, tossed the dark masses of his 
hair. His face had lost the dreamy, 
half-melancholy look it had worn of 
old, — the look it had been a pain to 
his friend to remember; the lips, 
that yet expressed infinite sweetness 
and tenderness, had a firmer set; 
and in the brown eyes shone a new 
light of steadfast serenity, the glad- 
ness of one who was inwardly at 
peace. 

He had thrown himself on the 
billowy grass at the feet of his com- 
panion, and, with all his soul in his 
eyes, lay rapt in an artist-dream, of 
which the mellow loveliness of the 
day was a fitting inspiration, when 
the thought in his friend’s mind in- 
sensibly formed itself into the ques- 
tion that had fallen from her lips. 


Two years before, in a summer 
night, when the roses hung their 
slumbrous blossoms, and the sighing 
gales crept through the gardens, 
rifling them of their sweetness, while 
the gleaming stars burned and thick- 
ened in a moonless sky, — Mark, 
with the old, familiar melancholy, 
worn with a careless grace, like a 
mantle he was half-minded to cast 
aside, had lingered in the porch, over 
his farewells. 

“That, in going, I must lose you, 
Clair, is my heaviest regret; a self- 
ish grief, but none the less a grief, 


since it is to leave my better self 
behind,” he said regretfully. 

“Ah, Mark!” Clair answered, 
strains of pleasant cheer in her voice, 
although to spare her friend troubled 
her no less than it pained him, “in 
this world, even, we are richer than 
we know, and we lose much less than 
we are prone to think. We are full 
of misconceptions. What are time 
and distance, really? Little, indeed, 
to us, who know each other too well 
to be ever truly parted; and you, 
three thousand miles away, will still 
be nearer to me than my neighbor 
next door. The soul has its Psyche- 
wings, which, like the Persian’s 
magic carpet, annihilate space at the 
instigation of a wish.” 

His smile was half-sad, half-bitter. 

“Does your philosophy teach any 
process, whereby the sense of hear- 
ing may be stretched out over 
leagues of space, to catch the sounds 
of a beloved voice when the irritated 
soul of man needs to be soothed and 
subdued by its best music? or for 
the lengthening out of arms, when 
the homesick, wounded heart needs 
a friendly hand-clasp to heal, and 
make it strong ?” 

“Tt is not well done, to speak con- 
temptuously of my philosophy, which 
is only making the best of the must 
be /” she said, with mild patience. 

After a pause, in which his smile 
had wholly faded, and only the soft 
stir of night had filled the silence, 
he resumed, — 

“ When, and how, shall I listen 
again with you to the clamor of the 
katy-dids? and what changes, I 
wonder, will the intervening years 
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have brought to our lives, Clair? 
Something sweet, let us hope, else 
life were a bitter pill indeed.” 

“No,” protested Clair. “A hard 
nut, perhaps, with a husk like ver- 
juice, and a tough shell; nothing 
worse.” 

“ Will the kernel it hides compen- 
sate one for the risk to one’s teeth — 
and heart — in the cracking ? ” 

“Do you pretend to doubt it? 
Try, then, and see. I have faith 
enough for you, because ” — 

“ Because ? ” 

“T have faith in you, Mark.” 

“A good word, to speed my part- 
ing! I will live by it in the future, 
be the nut sound or hollow. I feel 
that I am leaving you with a bene- 
diction.” 

A bird that nested in the flowery 
thicket of the garden uttered a soft, 
plaintive note. 

Suddenly bending before her, he 


touched her hand with his lips, and 
was gone. 
That was their parting. 


Two years later, as Clair lingered 
over the treasures displayed in the 
-window of Goupil’s art-rooms, a 
gentleman with a light, blithe step 
passed her, paused a moment to toss 
away his cigar, and entered. The 
cigar-end, carelessly thrown, scat- 
tered its gray ashes on her sleeve, 
observing which, he lifted his hat, 
with a quick “Pardon,” and fora 
brief instant glanced her way. 

A moment after, Clair also entered ; 
but the pictures failed of their usual 
charm, while a strange living face 
persistently haunted her, like a meas- 
ure of once familiar, but long-for- 
gotten music. 

The fact, associated as it was in 
some intangible way with the stran- 
ger’s eyes as they had flashed upon 
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hers, caused her much annoyance, 
because it was a new experience. 
And, like the “ haunted man,” she was 
perpetually tempted to turn, and 
glance over her shoulder after him. 
Resolutely bent upon resisting the 
absurd desire, she seated herself in a 
camp-chair, and fixed her eyes upon 
a study of woods in autumn, that 
hung on the wall before her. But 
still the face of which she had caught 
@ passing glimpse, or some expression 
it had held, or some memory it had 
awakened, played at hide-and-seek 
with her, through those dim forest- 
aisles, ever mocking and elusive. 

With the best intentions to be- 
come absorbed in that work of art, 
she was presently startled at hearing, 
behind her chair, a voice softly and 
satirically humming, under the breath, 
the burden of an old ballad, — 


“ Ah, Lisette! you are not spinning !” 


She felt the color flush her cheeks ; 
but she sat motionless before her 
picture, her eyes riveted upon the 
crimsons and yellows of the maples 
and ferns therein. 

Then came a pleasant, caressing 
voice, well remembered, saying in 
gay reproach, — 

“‘ What, old friend, so soon forgot- 
ten?” 

A long, warm hand-clasp supplied 
the place of a greeting and a wel- 
come for which there were no words; 
and, in the silence, Clair’s eyes, at 
liberty now to study that face, noted 
the change which had etherealized 
him and brightened all his moods, — a 
work of circumstance upon his life, 
rather than of time upon his head. 

“Am I so altered, then, that you 
did not know me?” 

“You are — enlarged.” 

He laughed. 

“ Ah! that tongue has not lost its 
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ancient cunning. Itis a good phrase 
and a true, although I have not 
added an inch to my girth or 
stature.” 

“No. I think you must have 
been taking soundings, and discover- 
ing the heights and depths of a man’s 
heart and soul! You look to me as 
if you had put away childish things, 
and learned to live in earnest ! ” 

“There, again! You are surely 
clairvoyant! But you began the 
cure; your faith has made me whole; 
your teachings were not all in vain, 
although you had, at times, but a 
graceless pupil. Listen! I have 
cracked the nut; but by rare good 
luck I waited until it was ripe, and 
the husk fell off. Most men, I fancy, 
make the mistake of boys who pelt 
the walnut-trees in September, and 
bring down the nuts without wait- 
ing for the benign influence of the 
first frosts. Thus, you see, too often 
they are at great pains to get ata 
kernel which, after all, is naught. I 
have found life sweet; I have had a 
miracle wrought upon me whereby 
the old heresies that tormented me 
have been cast out!” 

“Ab?” 

Again he laughed joyously. 

“That shot hit the bull’s-eye of 
your curiosity! Good! I meant it 
should! But I cannot talk to you 
here. Tam not cured of my whims, 
I promise you; and the word out of 
season was never a propitious one 
forme. I have much to tell you: 
but it is a poem, a romance, and 
should be told only in pure and per- 
fumed air, under waving trees and 
serene blue skies, on a gala-day; 
especially to a listener like yourself, 
who devoutly believes, as I have 
cause to remember, in the ‘eternal 
fiiness of things.’ Therefore, when 
will you come to us? We are liv- 
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ing most pleasantly, in an Eden of 
roses and apple-blossoms, — as their 
season is, —an idyllic life of delight- 
ful obscurity, with the sun of fame 
rising in the near future, and streak- 
ing the present with fair auroral 
tints, or making of it, at worst, a 
golden gloom. I have it much at 
heart that you should know Cecil.” 

“ Who, and what, may Cecil be?” 

“ A question not to be answered in 
a minute! We are a pair of artists; 
and we dwell together in much unity 
of thought and purpose, meaning that 
the world shall be something the bet- 
ter that we have been; our lives at- 
tuned to Nature’s concert-pitch, — 
which is indeed a trifle high for the 
chorus—hence the discords, — and 
pursuing our harmless ways, with en- 
tire satisfaction to our consciences: in 
short, we are two as gentle gypsies as 
ever played at housekeeping. ‘ And 
why ?’ — to forestall your next ques- © 
tion. Because Cecil is the best friend 
I have in the world, and—TI have 
my own anticipations concerning you 
two.” 

This, laughingly spoken, with bright 
mischievous eyes looking into hers ; 
then, in a winsome tone not to be re- 
fused, — 

“ You will come, will you not?” 

“Surely; if only to investigate 
your inimitable ménage, and satiate 
my curiosity with your poem.” 


And that is how Clair happened to 
be sitting on the lawn, with an old, 
embowered house on one hand, a bril- 
liant garden full of bloom and bees, 
sunshine and fragrance, on the other; 
before her the sea lapping the white 
curves of shore, singing its low song ; 
the blue sky brooding above; and 
Mark lying idly at her feet. 

She was there, as the best answer 
she could give to his laconic note, — 
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“ Come — see — and be conquered.” 

A note over which she had smiled, 
even while a little resenting its thra- 
sonical boastfulness, and quite deter- 
mined with herself never to capitulate. 

She had seen also. 

Naturally, her fancy had often roved 
Cecil-ward in the interval ; and feature 
by feature, as with mallet and chisel, 
it had wrought a fair ideal of Mark’s 
“best friend,’—a masterpiece of 
manhood, strong and gentle, firm and 
tender; bending, down-gazing, as one 
who leans and looks from great 
heights; in eyes and smile and tone, 
foreshadowing the great soul, the deep 
heart, hidden within. And then, Pro- 
metheus-like, she borrowed fire from 
heaven to animate her marble crea- 
ture, whom she believed in, revered, , 
and christened “ Cecil.” 

Well, she had seen Cecil, when 
she sat there ; and, looking back upon 
the ruins of her shattered master- 
piece, Clair had the grace to smile. 


This was the way of. it. 

As she sat idling over her early 
coffee, in her little breakfast-parlor, 
the newly-risen sun poured a Danaé- 
shower of gold in at the long lattice, 
filling the room with brightness, smit- 
ing the sweetness from her heliotropes, 
gilding the soft brown ferns and 
mosses of the carpet, and stirring 
within her the old longing, never 
wholly subdued, for mountains, fields, 
and woods. The canary in his cage 
must needs put in his note, greeting 
it with a flood of rejoicing, and swell- 
ing his throat in a musical ecstasy, as 
if the foolish thing thought spring 
had come again. 

Glancing out, she saw the glad blue 
of the October skies, full of promise, 
and knew that Nature had sent a 
gala-day ; heard the birds singing of 
their southward flight; felt the soft 
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airs blowing; and knew her oppor- 
tunity. 

By steam and jolting car, ferry- 
boat and country-wagon, she left the 
city smoke and din behind ; and lastly, 
by a foot-path, came to the gate of her 
friend’s paradise, which she found 
guarded by invisible angels only, 
and a rustic latch, whose fastenings 
were easily undone. 

She made no haste along the yet 
dewy walk ; for the house, moss-grown 
at the eaves, its quaint gables dappled 
with gray lichens, half-hidden by 
masses of brilliant green and wine- 
red woodbine, was a study of itself, — 
the very ideal of an artist’s summer 
home. Besides, she liked such grad- 
ual approaches to a waiting pleasure — 
or friend, feasting eyes and heart 
upon antieipation, while yet afar off. 

All the doors and windows stood 
wide, inviting and hospitable. The 


spacious, old-fashioned hall, with faint- 


jy-fragrant Indian matting on its 
floor, bamboo chairs and tables, its 
picture-hung walls, its cushions, books, 
and papers strewn about carelessly, as 
if a wandering wind had been the 
latest comer, made a pleasant prologue 
to the friendly biographies so soon to 
be opened, leaf by leaf, there, for her 
reading. 

She paused on the threshold, con- 
fronted by a curious difficulty at the 
outset: for she could find neither bell 
nor knocker to announce her coming ; 
not so much as a dog-whistle among 
the riding-whips in the rack. Look- 
ing about her, and vaguely speculating 
upon her probable success, should she 
hollow her hands about her lips, and 
lift up her voice as she had seen a 
woman, at the door of a farm-house 
she had passed, hail the men home 
from the distant fields, she discovered, 
in the cool gloom of an adjoining 
room, the white glimmer of ivory 
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keys, 
open. 

Pausing before it, she played an 
Alpine jodel, and sent its clear, sweet 
notes ringing through the silent house. 
Listening then, she heard from some 
distant room, coming nearer and 
clearer, a voice singing an answering 
strain: it was followed by Mark, who 
entered with hands outstretched, and 
eyes brightening with honest delight. 

“Let the stratfger within your 
gates come, henceforth, provided with 
trumpets also, and shawms, since you 
disdain the modern inventions.” 

“Let them sound what timbrels 
they may ; it was like you, and appro- 
priate, to herald yourself with sweet 
sounds,” was his gay greeting. 

While one hand strongly impris- 
oned her two, the other deftly unfas- 
tened the ribbons of her bonnet, and 
cast it aside, not roughly, but with a 
manly disregard of the frail nature 
of millinery ; removed the shawl-pin, 
and left that marvel of Indian looms 
to slip unheeded to the floor. Then 
a curl was lightly coaxed by gentle 
touches into place, a tress the wind 
had coquetted with smoothed aside; 
and the artist, with two steps back- 
ward and a critical eye to effect, ut- 
tered a satisfied — 

“So!” 

I think the reader will have to par- 
don the artist these little, but not 
disrespectful, peculiarities, and all the 
more, that long ago Clair had found 
herself obliged either to pardon him 
for so many, and to accept him for 
himself, or to lose him altogether. 
Now, because of the strong love, 
out-spoken, faithful, and tender, — but 
not too tender to have borne many a 
tough strain in stormy weather, in 
whose stress a love less real, less true, 
would have gone down, —such a loss 
would have been not to be enduréd; 
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for Mark was, Clair often averred, one 


‘ of the few suns that shone upon, and 


warmed, and revolved around her orb 
of life. There were those, sitting in 
the lower rooms of her affections, who 
affirmed, indeed, that she liked him 
none the less for moods and ways that 
were his own,—for oddities that 
proved him, at least, “ not Launcelot, 
nor another.” 

Still holding her hand, he drew her, 
through an open window, upon a ter- 
race full of bloom, and glowing in the 
sunshine. There, asa robin in the 
path eyed them with its bright, in- 
quisitive glance, and after that silent 
investigation welcomed them as 
friends, with a joyous roulade from 
his repertory of songs without words, 
the human sunshine of rapture 
brightened Mark’s face; and, pressing 
her hand, he exclaimed, in that sub- 
dued tone in which his great enthusi- 
asms uttered themselves like strains 
of distant music, “ O friend! be- 
hold how the day welcomes you, 
knowing our poverty of speech, 
with songs and gladness!” 

The tame robin, having finished 
his musical salutatory, prinked and 
plumed himself, with a satisfied air 
of having done the honors of the 
place in a manner that left nothing to 
be desired, and hopped on before their 
loitering steps, as one who felt it still 
incumbent on him to lead them on 
from one point of beauty to another. 
But all the while the cunning crea- 
ture was eying Mark, in expectation 
of his daily ration of seed or crumbs ; 
and other birds came tamely flocking 
around him, as he paused to cut a 
half-blown autumn rose, and to fasten 
it in her hair. By such dainty de- 
vice of pleasant impediments did he 
dally with’ Clair’s anticipations, de- 
laying the moment which he, too, 
longed for, which was to be the 
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crowning happiness of the day, — the 
bringing his two friends face to face. 

Clair understood and humored him, 
in her old indulgent way; loitering 
to praise a view, or his garden, which 
was a fantaisie of color and perfume, 
with its gay autumn flowers. 

“There are tastes and tastes,” said 
Mark; “fewer praise than blame it. 
The geometrical cast of mind demands 
a lawn mosaicked with a study of an- 
gles; the precisian recognizes beauty 
only in the straight lines of a Dutch 
garden, substituting order for grace; 
while a fashionable friend, who once 
drifted this way, would consent to 
nothing but a wearisome reproduc- 
tion of Hogarth’s line of beauty, and 
insisted, that, in accordance with ‘ the 
latest style,’ the colors should be as- 
sorted !” 

“Tt is at once a delight and a re- 
gret to me, who, in fancy, like you 
and Andrew Marvel, — 

‘ Have a garden all my own, 
But so with roses overgrown 


And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness ; ’ 


while, in reality, I have only « wire- 
stand in a bay-window, with a prim 
row of most orderly flower-pots.” 

While he listened, with fastidious 
care he searched the laden vines, re- 
jecting numberless fair blossoms, un- 
til the one perfect rose was found. 
Clair, who had watched him, pleased 
to recognize the familiar ways she 
had of old encouraged-him in, getting 
thereby the reputation among the 
less-favored of having “spoilt ” him, — 
Clair laughed at him, and prophesied, 
with warning fore-finger uplifted, — 

“ Mark, in that over-particular way 
of yours, you will, one day, search the 
world for your wife.” 

“ Say on, Sibyl: shall I find ‘my 
perfect rose of womanhood’?” he 
asked; and bent upon her a look so 
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questioning, so curious, she was puz- 
zled to interpret its meaning. She 
only smiled, and shook her head, as 
one who had lost faith in miracles 
through over-much worldly wisdom, 
for answer. 

With a gay, glad look on his face, 
he cut the rose, and carried it care- 
fully in his hand;:she had thought 
he meant to wear it in his button- 
hole. 

But moments we are fain to prolong 
may not be spun out like Penelope’s’ 
interminable web; they could not 
linger forever on the terrace, among 
the artist’s birds and flowers. 

Enjoining silence with his hand, as 
their steps brought them near to an 
oriel window, Mark drew aside the pur- 
plecurtain, and his eyes invited Clair to 
enter. Expecting, at last, to be ush- 
ered into the presence of Cecil, she 
could but think that a grand flourish 
of trumpets would have been a more 
cheerful preparation than thus sol- 
emnly “stealing a march” on the 
friend to be. 

It was the studio. 

There stood his chair, pushed aside 
as he had hastily left it at her sig- 
nal; a table, with the usual litter of 
brushes and color-tubes ; the palette ; 
an easel, supporting a large canvas, on 
which, in the gorgeous gloom of sun- 
light streaming through a painted win- 
dow, arose lofty, gilded organ-pipes be- 
neath a richly-carved pediment of 
dark wood, and, with a rapt, uplifted 
face, luminous eyes, and a mist of 
golden hair that floated backward 
from the serene brow like an aureole, 
a white-robed Saint Cecilia. 

For an instant she hung breathless, 
with clasped hands, over the altar- 
piece. Then she turned her eyes full 
of reproach on Mark, and said regret- 
fully, “So, this is why I am hese ? 
To behold a masterpiece.” 
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“To behold a master-piece!” re- 
peated Mark pleasantly, losing her 
accents of regret in the strain of or- 
gan-music, that, even as she spoke, 
slowly rose and swelled, filling the 
room with solemn sound. 

Mark drew aside the easel, which, 
standing there, had interposed the 
canvas as a screen between Clair and 
the long apartment beyond. And 
yet —and yet — before her the crim- 
son and violet lights still streamed 
athwart the organ’s massive frame 
and gilded pipes, and before it the 
transfigured Cecilia sat white-robed, 
crowned with a saintly glory of mar- 
velleous hair, but with eyes that no 
longer communed with heaven, down- 
cast, now studying the score, now fol- 
lowing her slender fingers in their 
wanderings over the keys. 

Mark went to her, bent over her; 
and the rapture in his touch, in his 
voice, was a revelation to Clair, as, 
fastening his rose on her bosom, he 
said, — 

“Cecile, it is for thee.” 

“But a friend is more than a rose ; 
have you not brought her, too, Mark ? 
Ah ! ” 

Following the silent motion of his 
hand, which was his sole introduction, 
she crossed with a swift grace to 
where Clair stood stricken mute with 
surprise, took Mark’s friend in her 
arms, kissed her with soft, warm lips, 
looked deeply into her eyes, and, 
recognizing a kindred spirit, received 
her with childlike joyousness. 

“You are most welcome. I have 
waited a long time for you, —ever 
since I first knew Mark. Now I 
don’t know how I could have been so 
patient !” 

Clair, with her rich experience of 
affection, was wont to be rather severe- 
ly critical on the ways of women, — 
their tricks of kissing, their flighty 
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raptures, their exaggerated enthusi- 
asms, reminding her that “ the ocean 
deeps are mute,” and creating a sus- 
picion that shallow hearts, like shallow 
streams, betray themselves by their 
noisy babbling. 

So, at the simple grace of that wel- 
come, her heart leaped gladly; their 
hands clasped and thrilled at the 
touch, and a soft flush glowed on her 
cheeks, as, looking into Mark’s glad 
face, she said, — 

“T am content.” 

And Cecile smiled wonderingly ; 
unconscious that her presence was like 
a lily in the room, a strain of sweet 
music, a happy bird-song, a memory 
of Nature’s blandest moods; that she 
was to mark an inspiration ; that she 
would be henceforth as the wine of 
life to Clair, who, until now, had 
sought, finding not, — a woman with 
many lovers, pining for the one possi- 
ble friend. 


Were I to tell the whole story of 
that idyllic day, the minutes of which 
were like passing from one artist- 
thought to another in a gallery of 
paintings, full of graceful, slow sur- 
prises that never took one ungracefully 
by surprise; that day of picturesque 
groupings, of busy idleness, brimful of 
bright fancies, of cloudless effects, for 
the blue sky poured down its living 
gold as if Hebe were newly fallen, and 
the nectar of the gods, spilled all over 
the green earth, was a vintage of 
“ Sunshine,”— it would fill a tome; and 
I am compelled, on this occasion, to 
leave room for those who come after 
me, and who have also something to 
say. 

Mark’s moods were like a musical 
chromatic scale; deftly sliding from 
one to another, like a succession of 
full, sweet notes, harmonious and 
satisfying. The sharps and flats, 
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which once had wailed with fitful 
discordance through his days, no 
longer broke the melody, which 
ran smoothly on, unfretted by acci- 
dentals. 

At eleven o'clock, a bright-eyed, 
swarthy, turbaned Ethiope, who fol- 
lowed the fortunes of these gypsies, 
appeared on the lawn, bringing them 
breakfast on a silver salver; fragrant 
mocha in parian cups, that rose from 
their green saucers in the form of 
water-lilies, and ruddy-cheeked au- 
tumnal fruit in baskets, besides the 
more substantial twists and sticks of 
Italian bread. 

They ate under a wide-spreading 
oak, whose dropping acorns made 
periods to their table-talk, as they 
rambled discursively from art to na- 
ture, from Paris to Italy, from poems 
to romance; until, at length, they 
came to the glowing noontide hour, — 
when the Saint Cecilia went in doors, 
transformed for the sweet réle of Ma- 
donna, — and to the romance of which 
the foregoing pages are simply prefa- 
tory, and Clair’s opening question but 
the key-note. 


“There was a'divinity in it!” con- 
tinued the artist, his eyes taking a 
lark’s flight into the blue sky, as if 
only in the height of heaven could 


his soul sing its pean. “ And a sor- 
ceress, moreover: Providence, acting 
through thevanity of a Circe, brought 
me to my own. Don’t figure to your- 
self a gnarled and crabbed witch, such 
as impiously rode broomsticks, and 
were piously hung at Salem therefor, 
but a laughing houri, whose beguile- 
ments were potent enough, doubtless, 
only that I wore an amulet against 
glamourie ; a triple armor of patience,— 
Heaven be praised!—that kept me 
from a pitiful mistake. It isa simple 
history, — shall I tell it? — being only 
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the story of a curl; how I loved a 
ringlet, and not a woman. 

“When I left you one summer 
night, reluctant to go, yet strangely 
impelled, it was as if shadow hands 
stretched forth from the future, 
clasped, and drew me on, — whether 
to meet a joy or a grief; I could not 
foretell. I could not resist; I felt like 
a dying unbeliever, who, leaving a 
secure foothold, plunges blindly, not 
daring to speculate upon the beyond. 

“ My first ambition was for fame ; 
and I worked for it,—after my 
fashion ; truly, not in the sweat of 
my brow, for I was dissatisfied with 
every thing: I had an intuition that 
the world held something nobler for 
the crowning of man’s life than the 
withering bay-leaves of applause. 

“ Unrest drove me to haunt strange 
places: I saw sad phases of life, — 
so wild, fantasti¢, full of hollow mirth 
and mockery, of stifled groans and 
grinning death’s-heads, that my heart 
grew bitter over the shame and the 
humiliation, and I was near dipping 
my brushes into its gall, and painting 
life in its motley, — a grotesque ballet, 
wherein all the figurantes had dropped 
their smiling, beautiful masks, which 
had hidden only hideous skulls and 
fleshless jaws. 

“In Italy the lazzaroni stung me 
with their incessant, shameless whine : 
but in Paris it was worse; for I had 
only exchanged the beggars of the 
streets for paupers whose souls were 
starved instead of their stomachs. 
There, in the Louvre, I met a divini- 
ty, —a goddess truly Parisian, — 
pretty enough, superb in that intangi- 
ble thing you women call ‘style,’ in- 
comparable in the tricks and wiles 
that men call ‘ fascination ;’ but who, 
for me, had only one grace, —her 
crown of hair, golden threads glisten- 
ing with fire, —the true Fornarina tint. 
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“ Our acquaintance had an odd be- 
ginning. 

“ One day, while I worked at my 
easel, and the people came, and went, 
and looked over my head, and talked 
rapidly, she also came, looked over 
my shoulder, saying nothing; but 
the single long curl it was then the 
fashion for women to wear, drooped 
forward as she bent, and rested on 
my breast with the light tangled in 
its shining coils. 

“ Without a thought of the wo- 
man, without a thought at all, but sim- 
ply obeying an impulse, — for which 
you may chide me presently, — I 
took the tress in my hand, even 
touched it with my lips reverently, 
and murmured over it some brief 
praise of its beauty. 

“ Reprehensible gallantry, was it 
not? I had the grace to blush for 
my audacity the next. moment, when 
I recollected myself, and turned to 
stammer out a blundering excuse. 
She set me at ease in a moment, for 
she was clearly not wroth. There 
was a faint flush on her cheeks; but 
her eyes laughed through her veil, 
and her lips smiled slightly as she 
said, — 

“ Rather I should ask your par- 
don; for I was admiring your Ma- 
donna!” 

“In comparison with that tress, 
which was all I had seen of her hair, 
for a cloud of lace and a rose-wreath 
concealed the rest, the beauty of her 
face, artfully heightened by the gos- 
samer veil she wore, made wonder- 
fully little impression upon me. I 
returned to my work; and I thought 
of the curl, not of the woman. 

“T will not trace the acquaintance, 
so begun, through the weeks that 
followed. She came often to the 
galleries, and feigned a friendly in- 
terest in my work. I invited her, 
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therefore, to my atelier ; and, when I 
at last begged that she would sit for 
me, it was not specially venturesome 
on my part. I was then at work on 
a copy of ‘The Fornarina;’ and she 
understood that I cared only for her 
hair, nothing for her face. 

“She yielded only a half-consent 
to my repeated petitions, a tantalizing 
‘perhaps,’ but never down-right de- 
nial; until one day the thread of my 
patience, too long fretted, broke ; and 
I pinned her to the point with an 
abrupt, — 

“¢Why not ?’ 

“She changed color, grew restive ; a 
red flame shot into her velvety brown 
eyes: she shrugged her shoulder, and 
turned coldly away; but the next 
minute she was laughing at me in 
gay mockery, as she tossed back the 
mighty reason, — 

* ¢ Because? — 


“T have a foolishness, — an imper- 
tinence if you will —to confess: the 
sequel of which will, I hope, be your 
forgiveness, though J never felt a 
moment’s remorse over the peccadillo. 
This sprite exasperated me; I deter- 


mined to punish her. My sin was 
one of premeditation. So, when she 
next day came to my studio, I, being 
prepared for her, caught her by both 
hands, and, by way of greeting, de- 
manded, — 

“ ¢ Because of what?’ 

“ ¢ Ah! I don’t choose,’ exclaimed 
my beauty, with as coquettish an air 
as if I had been Watteau, and she 
a reigning favorite of that age, seek- 
ing to beguile me with tricks of 
glance and smile to paint her beautiful. 

“¢Very well, I shall ask you no 
more!’ I said coldly; and flashing 
out a pair of sharp scissors, especially 
provided, I severed a good foot of 
the shining tress, and held it up be- 
fore her in triumph. 
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“¢ Are you angry with me?’ She 
was not. She shot a defiant glance 
and a saucy smile at me, and clapped 
her hands to her bonnet in comical 
apprehension. 

“Never mind, there are more 
where that grew!’ she exclaimed ; 
then ran away as if she thought I 
certainly meant to pursue, perhaps 
cut her head off. 

“Finding that my barbarism had 
its limits, she presently stole back, 
drooped over me (I had resumed the 
peaceful implements of art), passed 
her hand with a gentle, almost caress- 
ing touch across my forehead, and 
said sweetly, — 

“Don’t be cross with my per- 
verseness! Iam penitent! I prom- 
ise what you wish !’ 

“That was startling to me; but 
don’t you be shocked at my betrayal 
of it, because — well, as Fanchon her- 
self said, not choosing to give a bet- 
ter reason ‘ because’ — 

“We never met again. The cun- 
ning creature had her reasons —I 
did not dream of it then—for de- 
laying to fulfil her promise. Perhaps 
it was a part of her scheme to punish 
me in turn, by making me wait, or 
forcing me to search for her. It is 
what happened at all events. I 
searched as closely and cautiously as 
I could, without making direct in- 
quiries, lest my anxiety to find her 
should be misinterpreted. You see 
Fanchon was—Fanchon; while I 
was a devotee to art. For her sake, 
still more, I avoided foolish com- 
ments. 

“Meanwhile, my picture waited ; 
for it was my unfortunate whim not 
to complete it until I had made a 
study of the rippling lights and 
shades of that wondrous hair. 

“T was in a wearisome state of 
vexation; of course I liked her 


none the better for that. Her non- 
sensical coquetries, if coquetries they 
were, were simply thrown away on 
me, professedly no gallant. Still, no 
man likes to be thwarted so foolishly, 
and I was set upon finding her. 

“T never did, but I found that 
which was infinitely better. How 
often, I wonder, while we are search- 
ing for some trivial thing that has 
given us much trouble, do we find, 
instead, a blessing? By such myste- 
rious ways are we led! 

“T won’t weary you with remi- 
niscences in the detective-note-book 
style, nor tell you by what steps I 
was led to the discovery of Fanchon’s 
hair-dresser, — a probable place to find 
a clue to her own address. 

“There, however, I came upon a 
revelation, — a wealth of those same 
golden tresses newly shorn, — a mur- 
mured direction as to how they should 
be ‘made up,’ as an employée pro- 
saically bunched them together, and 
ticketed them with Fanchon’s name. 
I, listening, supposed it only a sacri- 
fice to Fanchon’s cruel vanity: I 
afterwards learned it to have been a 
beautiful sacrifice to a holier senti- 
ment. 

“T saw-my poor Cecile, with her 
sweet, patient face, sorrowful then, 
stand waiting to be paid for the 
treasure of which she had been de- 
spoiled; and this time the soul in 
the woman’s face, rather than the 
beautiful hair, photographed itself, in 
the sunshine of a nobler feeling, on 
my heart. 

“T should have been wrong to 
follow her, but for that instinct 
which made me so surely recognize 
my own in her. And I did follow 
her, — did, as a true lover may, inter- 
pose between her and some bitter 
hardships ; comfort her in some lonely 
sorrowful hours; usurp the place of 
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yuardian angel to watch over her, 
until the father for whom she so 
reverently cared, and toiled, and suf- 
fered, — died; and then this lonely 
little one came to enrich my life, and 
gladden all my days. 

“Need I tell you, who have seen 
her, who have already fallen under 
the spell of her winsomeness, that 
from the first I loved her? There 
was no other way possible. You 
may imagine all that sweet interval 
in which our friendship hallowed 
itself into the perfect oneness of love. 
We had a quiet wedding, and a 
honeymoon, that, like the moon, re- 
news itself monthly, and never grows 
old. 
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“Since which time, my friend,” 
concluded the artist, smiling, “I 
have ceased to speculate on the mil- 
lennial mystery, because to me there 
is a new heaven and a new earth.” 

Mark drew from his breast a long, 
bright tress, and gazing at it fondly, 
as a miser might gloat over his baser 
gold, exclaimed,— 

“Only a woman’s hair! only love, 
only fidelity, only purity, innocence, 
beauty ” — 

And following his eyes, Clair saw 
advancing towards them the white- 
robed Cecil; the brightness of the 
October sunshine on her golden head, 
the light of love illumining her face, 
and a rosy, glowing baby in her arms. 





SOME WORDS ABOUT WOMEN. 


BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


Women cannot truly succeed in 
their great work of self-emancipation, 
if they put themselves in seeming 
antagonism to men. They may get 
their rights, they probably will; but 
they destroy the fine relation which 
should exist between them and men, 
unless both work together for the 
same end. Man is all ready to serve 
woman, and to take up her interests 
as much asin the knight-errantry 
times of old; but woman must use a 
wise policy in her dealings with him, 
in order that his service may be glad 
and spontaneous, and that his pre- 
judices against a change of existing 
customs may melt away insensibly be- 
fore the eloquence and power of her 
life. 

The first fact which women should 
justly convince man of is this: that 
they can do a great many things which 
hecannot do. How do they show him 


this? By courting his praise and 
flattery, or by laudation of their sex 
and boasted independence? No; but 
by their daily life; by their power to 
govern a household, which is often 
sublime ; by their wisdom with chil- 
dren, their clever economies, their do- 
mestic graces. In these, and many 
other ways, they show their dominion 
over realms which man cannot enter, 
except as a subject. Men see this 
spectacle of women, at their post of 
duty, all over the Christian world; 
and in their calm hours they bow be- 
fore it. 

The next fact which they should 
recognize with men is this: that there 
are many things that men do, which 
the majority of women cannot do, or 
ought not to do. Coarse, out-of-door 
employments seem not to be for 
them, nor exposures on land or sea, 
nor the severest labors of the surgeon, 
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the management of animals, the com- 
mand of vessels, the lading of mer- 
chandise, and the heavy mechanical 
arts. 

It is so evident to our senses that 
women are moulded on a different 
plan from men, that we must feel that 
any prolonged physical labor, which 
has a tendency to brutalize those finer 
nervous powers in her, will also threat- 
en to destroy the distinctive qualities 
of her soul, which respond to the high- 
er wants of man. Similarity of pur- 
suit, in many cases, will only produce 
variety in the working and better self- 
development; but in the departments 
of labor which we refer to, and many 
others, we feel that more is lost than 
gained. Of course, there are exceptions 
to all these cases ; but they do not alter 
the general rule. 

Cannot women afford to yield the 
supremacy here? Material forces are 
fast losing their value in the estima- 
tion of this age. Manual labor is rap- 
idly giving way to head-work. If a 
woman cannot plough well, she can at 
least have the chance to invent a 
plough. By claiming a sphere which 
does not become them, which does not 
seem to be naturally their own, wo- 
men put sensible men, in fact all men, 
ill at ease with them; they destroy 
the harmony, which, say what we will 
about inequalities of right, does exist 
in the relations of men and women; 
they make turbid the stream which 
has flowed steadily through all the 
discord of the past, and cleared it- 
self a little in every new genera- 
tion. 

Let not women be so unwise as 
this. Shallow men will laugh; coarse 
men will jeer; and narrow-minded 
men will put up their brows at them. 
The true men in the community will 
feel out of sorts, uncomfortable, they 
know not why; for they are woman’s 
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well-wishers, always looking towards 
the light for her. 

Let women come to men with fine 
candor and say, “We cannot do 
without you, help us to be what we 
ought to be,” and leave it for men to 
say whether they can do without 
them or not. 

The third fact of which women 
should convince men is this: that 
they can do many things as well as 
men, which men have supposed they 
could not do. 

How shall they make men believe 
it? By loudly declaring that it is 
so? No,—by simply doing the 
things well. This answer is trite, 
but it cannot be too often repeated 
in the ears of some of the pro- 
claimers of woman’s equality with 
man. ‘ 

They say, “Give us political 
equality, and then see what we can 
do.” Well and good. Let woman 
have it. She ought to have it, be- 
cause she is a free being. But it is 
a question, whether that one posses- 
sion is going to make such an 
immediate change in her position. 
If a woman can paint a good 
picture, can write a good poem, now, 
what is there to prevent her? If 
she would "become learned in the 
sciences, skilled in the professions, 
who is there to oppose her? What 
man is there to say her thing is not 
well done, if it be well done? It is 
true her privileges have been few, 
compared with men’s; but great 
souls work their way along in spite 
of obstacles. The entrance to univer- 
sities has been denied to her in the 
past, and is now, more or less; but 
our best physicians, lawyers, and 
statesmen have pressed their way 
through to eminence amidst many 
privations, picking up their books 
in obscure places, working at all 
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trades to secure a few hours for 
study, diving into their own natures, 
and the secrets of the universe, to 
find new truth, rather than draw- 
ing borrowed knowledge from the 
schools. i 

In regard to woman’s entrance to 
universities, we believe, that, when a 
considerable number of women in 
any community wish to enter a par- 
ticular college, and are fitted for it, 
the doors of that college will open to 
them. We cannot expect laws will 
be changed from abstract considera- 
tions of right; when there is a 
practical demand for a change, it 
will come. 

The wages of woman are certainly 
@ serious drawback in her career; 
but even that matter, we know, will 
right itself when her standard of 
excellence is raised. 

We must consider one of the most 


important obstacles in woman’s way, 


to be her moral and intellectual 
estimate of herself. As long as the 
majority of women in this country 
feel that it is their chief business to 
marry, bear children (we do not say 
train them, for that is quite another 
function), keep house indifferently 
well, make clothes for their families, 
dress for the street or a party, and 
go to church on Sunday, we cannot 
expect them to rise in the scale of 
being. This habit of expecting 
nothing great of herself is the root 
of the evil. Society is to be blamed 
for this, and women also. The 
young woman comes out of school, 
with the brave idea of doing some- 
thing besides dressing and going to 
parties. If she has no decided 
home-sphere, she resolves to give a 
large portion of her time to the 
cultivation of her mind. But wo- 
man has looked upon herself as a 
mild reflection of man in all intel- 
19 
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lectual pursuits, —a moon of the 
sovereign sun; not as an original 
being, like to man and yet unlike, 
born to work out her life-problem, 
after her own fashion. , 

The young girl studies German 
perhaps. She goes a certain distance, 
but she has no thought of compre- 
hending the philosophy of language. 
She has no idea of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of German literature. It may 
be answered that young men, also, are 
superficial. Yes, their motives at the 
outset are not so true as the girl’s; 
but they have an impelling force 
which makes them in earnest, — they 
have a living to get. They may be 
only half educated, training to be 
pretenders, charlatans, demagogues ; 
but they mean to be successful: this 
is a low motive; but even this, in 
some points of view, is better than 
that aimless condition of mind in a 
girl, who feels that she ought to de- 
velop herself, but has no goal in 
view. As soon as marriage comes, 
she drops all her intellectual aspira- 
tions. The excuse ‘is, that she has no 
time ; but, if she had pursued any one 
vocation with zeal and conscientious- 
ness before marriage, she would not 
be likely to relinquish it afterwards. 
She would still pursue it in delicious, 
stolen hours; and the faces of her hus- 
band and children would shine with 
light reflected from her countenance. 

Now, we do not mean to say it is 
not enough for a woman to be a wife, 
mother, and householder. It is 
enough. It is more than she can be 
without God’s help. It is enough for 
her to be a woman alone; a single 
woman, with a woman’s possibilities 
in her nature, without any special 
taste for books, science, or art, doing 
the plain duties of home. Domestic 
cares, what are they? Do women 
consider them mean? They touch 
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the most delicate springs of our being ; 
they widen in our highest vision, and 
affect the destinies of nations. But 
if a woman is incessantly teiling in 
her house, sewing on her children’s 
clothes, or sfruggling with the tempers 
of her family and servants, she has 
no play to her nature; there is a con- 
stant creaking of the wheels; she 
loses the power of doing those very 
things well. Let her spring out of 
this condition as from malaria. If 
she has no literary or artistic tastes, 
let her work in her garden, not idly, 
but as a good horticulturist; let her 
take up some handicraft, doing well 
what she does; let her join in some 
active work of benevolence, or visit 
the strangers and. the lonely in her 
own religious community, — not those 
merely who are poor in money, but 
those who are poor in social sympa- 
thies. Who can say how much one 
woman can do in this last-named 
tield ? 

The married woman must give her 
energies first to her home. The 
quantity of her outside work must 
therefore be smaller than the single 
woman’s; but the quality should cer- 
tainly be as good, and in some depart- 
ments better, on account of the ex- 
pansion of her whole nature, and the 
wide experience of human emotion, 
which falls to the lot of the wife and 
mother. The unmarried woman’s 
opportunities for excelling in any par- 
ticular art or profession are very 
great. 

Supposing she wishes to have a vo- 
cation, as every woman should have. 
The arts are open to her; the fields of 
poetry, history, criticism, fiction, are 
at her command. Perhaps she has 
no taste for any of these callings, but 
is possessed of great executive ability. 
Our war was a blessing to her, and to 
hundreds of able women, who found 
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@ field for their energies in the man- 
agement of philanthropic work. If 
such brains as those lay idle before 
the war, they are not willing to do so 
again. , 

These women, with clear heads, 
good brains, firm health, are wasting 
their superfluous strength, perhaps, in 
some narrow household routine, which 
another mind of lower range might 
fill. What shall be done for them ? 
Let them have men’s occupation, if 
we choose to call it men’s. If a wo- 
man can govern a household well; if 
she can manage a hotel; far higher 
still, if she can keep a large and im- 
portant school admirably, she can cer- 
tainly do a great many other things 
of a kindred nature. 

In every school of girls, we ven- 
ture to say that the majority of best 
scholars is as much in favor of arith- 
metic, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
and geometry, as of metaphysics, 
rhetoric, or intellectual philosophy. 
Why should not a woman, then, gov- 
ern a manufactory if she can? Mer- 
cantile life offers a wide field for the 
energies of women, from the country 
store up to the trading-houses of the 
nation. If we can credit the reports 
of those who have investigated the 
present occupations of women, we 
find the women who keep country 
stores are generally good business 
managers. They are not of the type 
of aimless girls who throng our city 
shops merely to get money for dress; 
they are women who are in earnest, 
thrifty and industrious, and the whole- 
sale country dealers aver, that they 
rarely ever run in debt for their 
goods. 

Why could not such women as 
these, with more education and 
knowledge of the world, added to 
their natural gifts, manage a commer- 
cial house? In thousands of cases of 
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failure, we find the wife has been 
anxious beforehand, saving in little 
ways, questioning her husband timid- 
ly, hinting expedients, long-headed 
at the crisis, and courageous at the 
final crash; while he has been mul- 
ish, taciturn, profuse in his expendi- 
ture, loose in his accounts, and 
childish in his despondency at the 
end. 

Mr. Ruskin says, in an article of a 
character liberal in other regards, 
“There is one dangerous science for 
women, one which let women beware 
how they profanely touch, that of 
theology.” We venture the opinion, 
in spite of Mr. Ruskin, that women 
are no more likely to touch the sub- 
ject profanely than men. The writ- 
er of the article himself adds, “The- 
ology is a matter they know nothing 
of.” It is quite time, then, that they 
did. The truth is, our best friends 
among men are timid about us; 
they are so fond of us, that they are 
afraid something will happen to us, — 
the bloom will be rubbed off the plum. 
This apprehension we respect sincere- 
ly ; but it is not paying us the highest 
compliment as free beings. God says 
to man, “Try and do what you can, 
and every thing you can, in my uni- 
verse.” Does he say to woman, “ Do 
some things, but do not try to do 
others lest you fail?” No: he gives 
her a chance to fail, as well as man. 
The majority of men will not spend 
their lives in attempting to do things 
for which they are unfitted. We 
have confidence that women will be 
equally able to find their places in 
the world. 

In regard to the law, politics, and 
reform, if we have not become con- 
vinced that it is wise for women to 
enter the public arena of debate, we 
must concede that there are side 
branches not inferior, in all these de- 
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partments, which women might fill 
with ability. 

In organizations for the discussion 
of great social questions, their pres- 
ence would be valuable; as their power 
of conversation, in the treatment of 
weighty themes, bids fair to be equal 
to that of men. 

We are not to suppose, that women 
in general are going to be foolish 
enough to wish to do exceptional 
things, because some do them. Many 
would, undoubtedly, run into new 
walks of life, at first, from the love of 
notoriety: all good is attended with 
its evil. But even these women 
would, in time, fall back into the 
places they belong in, and be wiser 
for their failure. If there is any one 
result which the true woman’s-rights 
movement aims at, as we understand 
it, it is this: to put every woman in a 
condition to work out her own devel- 
opment in the manner most harmo- 
nious and natural to herself. In 
speaking of these uncommon pursuits, 
we are not arguing the necessity of 
them for women in general. Most wo- 
men are wives and mothers ; and, what- 
ever married women do outside of these 
spheres, should, in our opinion, be 
done in conjunction with their duties 
at home, and shed lustre upon them, 
Married women need not go far from 
their own firesides for intellectual 
stimulus. They can find it abun- 
dantly, all around, if they are willing 
to look. There are, indeed, cases when 
a married women is cut off from her 
home ties, —sometimes by the hand 
of death, often by the growing ma- 
turity of her children, who pass into 
other homes. Ifshe hasacalm and 
tranquil mind, large affections, and do- 
mestic habits, she will pass from one 
household to another, a blessing wher- 
ever she goes. Or she will remain in 
the old homestead, dispensing hospi- 
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talities to her neighbors, and receiving 
her children. But, supposing she is 
restless, energetic, independent, what 
an advantage to her to enter into some 
active pursuit, which would keep all 
her faculties alive, and save her from 
the nervous discontent which attends 
so often on old age! 

But many women, eminently fitted 
for matrimony, for various reasons 
remain unmarried in New England 
and other parts of the world. Some 
of them are leading only half lives, 
cut off from what would be their high- 
est joy. They are women, perhaps, 
in whom the maternal sentiment is 
deeply implanted. They long to have 
the care of children, but not those of 
other people, where they have all 
the drudgery, without any authority: 
the maiden sister is often, we know, 
the sunbeam in the family, and the 
chief force in the household; but her 


position, in many cases, is a subordi- 


nate one. Why cannot such women, 
if they are possessed with moderate 
means, or without it even, adopt 
ehildzen, and make a little household 
for themselves? If a married woman, 
prostrated in health and spirits by 
the death, or desertion, of her hus- 
band, can manage to support her chil- 
dren, and train them up to be good 
citizens, how much more should a sin- 
gle woman, of firm: health, with a 
small property, or the means of earn- 
ing a moderate livelihood, be able to 
conduct her affairs economically, and 
rear children for the State, under the 
light of her love and guidance, be- 
sides securing an independent home, 
the pleasure of extending hospitali- 
ties, and making herself, thus, a pow- 
er in the community. 

One of the most noble and lovely 
women in New England at this mo- 
ment, a power in the town in which 
she lives, and a person to be in every 
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way regarded with honor, has, in this 
way, taken in succession ten or twelve 
children to her home, trained them 
to life and duty, and shown that she 
has a sphere higher and nobler 
than any sentimentalist of them 
all. 

The want is not in opportunities, 
but in the lack of eyes to see; the 
lack of motive power in women to im- 
pel them to noble deeds; the lack 
of that spirit of self-sacrifice, which 
should lead them to overcome their 
love of ease, the requirements of fash- 
ion, the fear of public opinion, and 
make for themselves a career. If this 
power is wanting, will a change of 
laws help women much? It will re- 
move glaring injustice in the manage- 
ment of property, and in marriage 
contracts. It will lead them to think 
about their general rights, and create 
a spasm of energy, which will, however, 
amount to very little, unless there 
goes along with it a moral magnetism, 
which shall arouse individual women 
to a consciousness of their great op- 
portunities. The antislavery lead- 
ers awaked the community to a sense 
of the evil of slavery ; but it remained 
for the people to accept and digest 
this great truth, in the daily contact 
of their lives, before any results could 
be accomplished. 

So our brave women pioneers are 
calling on their sex to hear; but every 
woman who listens must think not 
only of her future rights, but of her 
present privileges, remembering, that, 
the more she can do, the wider will the 
way open before her. Technical rights, 
granted or denied, should be as noth- 
ing to her, compared with those rights 
which she will make for herself, en- 
tering untrodden fields, and putting 
her hand to a work of which no one 
had dreamed. 

We would touch now on one more 
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branch of our subject, — the place of 
women in society. 

By society, we do not mean alone 
that stratum in our metropolitan towns, 
which, by right of wealth, fashion, or 
family pretension, calls itself “good 
society.” That branch takes its place 
among the rest. We mean the re- 
unions, all over civilized life, that 
are governed by the general rules 
of courtesy and  good-breeding. 
Good society is not, necessarily, to 
be found in one place more than an- 
other. We find the elegances and 
luxuries of life in some circles, more 
accomplishments in others; more lit- 
erary attainments in some, more re- 
ligious and philanthropic culture in 
others. We need all of these elements 
to make up the ideal social circle ; but 
there are certain requisites without 
which truly good society cannot exist; 
and, in the possession of these, it may 
dispense with many of the former ac- 
companiments. We mean by good 
society those coteries where there is 
purity of purpose, activity of mind, 
broadness of view, respect for oth- 
ers’ opinions, candor, modesty, and 
fine feeling. We have seen these 
qualities as often in the parish circle 
of some retired village, as in the most 
polished conversazione of the metropo- 
lis. 

Now, it is women who are to make 
these re-unions everywhere what they 
should be. If they do not, the married 
men will go to the club or lodge, the 
married women will talk about their 
servants, the pretty girls will flirt, and 
the plain ones. will discuss their dress- 
makers. 

Our limits will not permit us to en- 
large here upon the advantage of a 
broad intellectual culture, which shall 
enable women to think and to express 
themselves with clearness and grace, 
thus giving them great social power; 
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we will only touch upon those qualifi- 
cations which are the property of all. 

Let the married women still talk 
about their servants, but not merely 
to compare notes and find fault: let 
them learn wisdom from each other. 
There is one quiet-faced woman who 
sits among them at their circles, and 
listens, but does not say much. They 
know that her servants always stay 
long with her. She has a serene house- 
hold. Let them ask her what she 
does to make the wheels run so well. 
She will tell them, with blushes per- 
haps, for she is unused to talk much, a 
good many secrets: the little sacri- 
fices of her own plans ; the daily sym- 
pathy with those who serve ; the power 
to put herself in others’ places, to see 
as they see, for the moment ; the cau- 
tious tongue, and great faith in hu- 
man nature. These and many other 
truths will set them to thinking ; they 
will go home, gratified with their 
evening entertainment, and wiser wo- 
men. They have, truly, been in good 
society. 

Let the young girls frolic with the 
young men: they were made to do it. 
It is the heyday of their lives; but 
let them indulge in no silly familiari- 
ties, no courting of attention, no high- 
strung phrases, no affectations of 
manner, nor pretence at knowledge. 
Let them appear what they are, and 
resolve that they will never lower a 
young man’s standard of womanhood 
by their words or actions; he will, 
then, have been in good society. 

Let the girls talk about their dress- 
makers, — how they read, perhaps, a 
bright story to her while she is at 
work; how they give her a drive into 
the country; how they draw her into 
their parish party ; how they lend her 
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1 But the editor of every literary journal is tempt- 
ed to ask, that women who send to him articles for 
insertion shall, at least, have studied the art of 
spelling. 
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books. Will not that be good so- 
society ? 

Women of so-called cultivated ‘cir- 
cles, who understand the art of con- 
versation sufficiently to satisfy mod- 
ern social requirements, would do well 
to look to their ways, and see whether 
they express other people’s opinions, or 
their own; whether they satirize a 
cause which they do not understand, 
or speak from sincere conviction; 
whether they skim on the surface of 
subjects, or see them in their highest 
relations. It is a mistake to suppose 
that light subjects of conversation, any 
more than light themes in literature, 
should be treated superficially. How 
nobly a woman, in the graceful 
play of her nature, can say words 
which shall touch the aspirations of 
aimless men, or, in the graver moods 
of her thought, arouse the politician 
and the statesman to a broader field 
_ of vision! - 

The same laws govern us, from the 
the village sewing-circle to the salon 
of Madame Récamier. Those French 
women did not talk much about their 
power; but they had every thing in 
their hands which they coveted. 
They wanted admiration: they suc- 
ceeded, by their beauty, naiveté, and 
grace, in bringing the first men of 
letters in France to their feet. They 
wanted power ; and, by their tact and 
skill, they insinuated themselves into 
all the councils of the State, and fo- 
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mented wars and overturned king- 
doms. When their reign was over, 
they retired to some august monas- 
tery; and, robed in the garb of the 
nun, they fasted and prayed, and, 
while praying, they still listened to 
the far-off blandishments of the world, 
which uttered their names no longer 
with gay flatteries, but with pious and 
romantic veneration. 

They were wise in their generation, 
but not with the wisdom of the chil- 
dren of light. They were thoroughly 
artificial women. They are no types 
for us. 

We would rather recall those 
women of the early Christian days, 
who were true yoke-fellows in the 
gospel, as St. Paul says; those ma- 
trons of Greece and Rome, who stim- 
ulated their husbands and sons to all 
noble deeds ; those Italian women, who 
took their seats in academies of learn- 
ing and science, by the side of men; 
those women in our own time, who 
are friends and co-laborers with 
great men, and ask no other adulation 
or homage than that which mind and 
heart spontaneously offer to each other. 

Let our women go their own way 
in this new world, unfettered by tra- 
dition, unelated by success, and do 
their work with such singleness of 
purpose and such earnestness of con- 
viction, that they shall, ere long, be 
found side by side with men, in the 
pursuit of the highest truth. 





THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 


Come to my sun-land! 


Come with me 


To the land I love, — where the sun and sea 
Are wed forever; where palm and pine 

Are filled with singers; where tree and vine 
Are voiced with prophets! Oh, come! and you 
Shall sing a song with the seas that swirl, 

And kiss their hands to the cold white girl, 

To the maiden moon in her mantle of blue. 
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TO MY WIFE’S SILVER-POPLAR. 
ON OUR TWENTY-SIXTH WEDDING-DAY. 
[Written at her side while she sleeps.] 


Dear Silver-poplar, yonder on the lawn, 
Planted to please my darling’s sober eyes, 
While she lies quiet as a marble faun, 
I see her spirit quivering in thy sighs. 


Slender and pale, thou modest Quaker tree, 

Thou feelest every breath the summer draws ; 
And thy thin fingers, delicate to see, 

Like hers, are trembling without seeming cause. 


O nervous aspen! teach me how they roll, — 
Those unseen currents in the heart’s abyss ; 
Ruffling the downy feathers of a soul 
Plumed for a softer atmosphere than this. 


The breeze has passed; thy beauty seems to die; 
Is there no flutter in my darling’s breast ? 

Wake, wind! the silver lining must not lie 
Hidden in stillness. Wake! though to unrest, 


These six and twenty years, my wedded bride, 

I’ve watched the lights and shadows in thy path, 
Thou trembling aspen, planted by my side, 

Thou quivering spirit, fluttering round my hearth! 


No longer will I say that thou art sick 
To feel each motion that I cannot feel : 

The poplar tells me heaven hath made th®e quick 
And aching with a life to me unreal. 


Why should the sturdy pine, that stiffly heaves 
Only before the winter’s surly blast, 

Despise the aspen’s right to raise its leaves 
While the least breathings of the summer last ? 


Wake, then, beloved! Ope those curtained eyes, 
E’en though a tear may tremble in their beams, 
I'll love my aspen better for her sighs, 
My Silver-poplar for her quivering limbs. 


And, darling wife, the silver in thy hair, 

That tells me thou’st been mine these many years, 
Is lovelier than the tresses of thy care, 

Ere thou had’st known, or sadness, time, or tears. 
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TO TUDIS BY RAILROAD. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


Dovsttess the completion of the 
Pacific Railroad was an event of na- 
tional interest and continental impor- 
tance; and doubtless, second only to 
his honorable record in the great 
rebellion, Gen. Dodge congratulates 
himself, not unworthily, upon having 
enrolled his name among the foremost 
of those who have won for their coun- 
try the victories of peace, no less re- 
nowned than war’s. And what with 
the driving of golden spikes midway 
between two oceans, and the baptizing 
of babies with the mingled waters of 
the Atlantic and Pacific seas, our en- 
thusiastic and mercurial countrymen 
seemed determined that no element 
of the fanciful shall be wanting to 
make the work impressive. It was 
more like a fairy story than like the 
actual achievements of hard heads 
and horny hands in this practical 
nineteenth century. 

Yet for all your golden wedges and 
baptismal waters, there is nothing in 
the whole Pacific Railroad so impres- 
sive to me as riding up to Tudis on a 
railroad. Geographftally considered, 
Tudis is to most scholars an unex- 
plored region. I might explain its 
locality by saying, that it is partially 
bounded by, involved in, and a consti- 
tuent part of Pine Swamp; but even 
then — 


“It would be a secret still 
Though all look on it at will ; 
For the eye shall read in vain 
What the heart cannot explain.” 


Etymologically, Tudis is full of in- 
terest. No word analyzed and his- 
torized by Dean Trench is more lu- 
minous than this, illustrating as it 


does the loyalty to law, the humor, 
and the intelligence of our ancestors. 
Years and years ago, before any per- 
son now on the earth had been born, a 
question came upin “town meeting ” 
concerning a large tract of land, ly- 
ing on the outskirts of the township. 
The owner thereof, or some person 
concerned in the transfer, arose before 
the assembled sovereigns, and de- 
clared, or meant to declare, that there 
was some error in the transaction, 
which he wished to have rectified. 
Unhappily the poor fellow was not 
skilled in words, or was confused by 
the unwonted prominence of his po- 
sition; and, instead of saying “ recti- 
fied,” he put it “rectitude.” But 
these grim old Puritan Solons had no 
mercy. Nemesis pounced upon him, 
and fastened to him the name of 
“Tudy ” for the remainder of his nat- 
ural life, and even handed his shame 
and its scorn down to a local immor- 
tality, since the land he owned and 
the region round about is called Tu- 
dy’s to this very day. 

But we cannot always go into ex- 
planation ; wherefore, -when we wish to 
be romantic and mellifluous, rather 
than philological, we spell it Tudis, 
to match the dark-eyed girl of Cadiz! 

A railroad to Tudis! The imagi- 
nation refuses to comprehend it. 
With the institution in general we 
are not unfamiliar. The engine’s 
shrill shriek has deafened us so long, 
that the memory of man scarcely run- 
neth to the contrary ; but that a train 
of cars should deliberately leave the 
beaten track of trade, and travel and 
whisk off towards Tudis and Pine 
Swamp, seems to us yet an almost in- 
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credible thing. I can more easily be- 
lieve in the scaling of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, or in penetrating the Yo-Sem- 
ite, than in modernizing Tudis. For 
the West was made to be nfédernized. 
Telegraphs and steam-carriages were 
invented to this very end; but Tudis 
is sacred to the past. 

If the Spirit of Conservatism could 
anywhere say to the Spirit of Prog- 
ress, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther,” it would certainly be at the 
old stone-wall which fences off Tudis 
and the river meadows. But that 
wall of division is broken down, and 
all our secret haunts are laid open to 
the march of improvement. 

As you stand on the platform of 
the staggering car, the wild rushing 
wind blowing your hat one way, and 
your hair all ways, you see not the 
railroad crowd, but the dead genera- 
tions. You are cutting through the 
cornfields, the woodlands, the cran- 


berry-meadows, the blueberry-swamps, 
that have descended from father to 
son for ages, unvexed by greed, unas- 


sailed by ambition. What does Mas- 
ter Stephen think of you, seven devils 
that you are, snorting, screaming, 
plunging past his back-door without 
so much as saying, “ By your leave”? 
— Master Stephen, the stately gentle- 
man who dwelt so grandly on his an- 
cestral acres, and with pardonable ex- 
cess of pride wanted no son of his to 
go out into the coarse scramble of 
trade, but thought the best way for a 
young man to acquire property was 
to wait and inherit it! In the eager- 
ness and mad haste of this day, I love 
to remember that there was one man 
who never gave in to it,—who set 
himself deliberately and honorably 
against it. Teaching the “district 
school” was not only not derogatory 
to his dignity, but rather added to it, 
so great was our reverence for learn- 
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ing in those old times: and truly Mas- 
ter Stephen honored himself, and 
honored his calling; for he taught 
with love for teaching, magnifying 
his office, and rejoicing with paternal 
joy in the after prowess of his pupils. 
Now, when we want a teacher, we 
take young men from the colleges, 
who yearn for a hundred dollars to 
eke out the expenses of sophomore or 
senior year; young men without expe- 
rience and without responsibility, who 
may be mature and trustworthy, but 
are quite as likely to be chiefly intent 
on getting through the three months, 
and receiving their wage. This done, 
they flit; and whether they have ~ 
wrought good or evil, matters little to 
them. 

Not so in the brave days of old 
Master Steve dwelt among his own 
people. In the summer he tilled his 
well-loved farm. In the winter he 
taught the well-loved farmer’s chil- 
dren, and faced the fruits of his doings 
all the year round, and called no man 
master. Proud he was of his abilities 
and accomplishments; but with a 
transparent, child-like pride, that gave 
amusement and won sympathy, but 
never caused offence. The offices to 
which his townsmen elected him were 
to him a solemn trust; and the well- 
kept pages of many a year’s record 
show how faithfully he held it. All 
the duties of life bore him honor; and 
never king went to his coronation 
with form more erect, with tread more 
majestic, or dignity more unalloyed, 
than he to his hereditary pew in the 
village church. Brave and blameless 
gentleman! We have fallen on other 
days and other ways, and the world 
wears more loosely-fitting garments 
than was its wont; but I question if 
we have not lost, as well as gained, 
somewhat by the change. 

Shriek on, you fiery-breathed drag- 
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on ; what do you care for the black- 
berry-patches, where we stained our 
fingers and tore our clothes a hun- 
dred years ago? Profane the silences 
of the greenwood, broken only in win- 
ter by the woodman’s axe. Rush, 
mad monster that you are, past yon 
still house half-hidden beneath its elms 
of the centuries, and give no thought to 
the mute, inglorious Milton who used 
to haunt it. Unhappy Kennettell, 
gifted beyond the common lot, but 
doomed by some untoward fate to be 
chained to his muck-rake forever! 
No improvisatore of Italy could rhyme 
more readily than he; but he never 
went farther than to amuse the village 
shopmen, — never within my knowl- 
edge; but, as I was one day walking 
down a green lane, I was suddenly 
aware of some one behind me, and, 
using the eyes which we all have in the 
back of our head, soon ascertained 
that it was Kennettell wheeling a 
wheelbarrow. For a long space he fol- 
lowed me at a respectful distance, till 
I presently turned aside and plucked 
a buttercup, to let him pass. To my 
surprise, instead of passing, he set 
down his wheelbarrow, and waited as 
punctiliously for me to resume my 
walk as if I had been a monarch of the 
middle ages, and he my most humble 
courtier. Presently he spoke, — 

“ May I be permitted to ask if this 
is the author who is known by the 
name of ‘ Vitriol Vixen’?” 

I was rather overcome. I had never 
heard of him except as “old Ken- 
nettell, ” — with or without the adjec- 
tive prefixed, — a drunken village vag- 
abond, with great facility in writing 
verses. But it was a gentleman who 
addressed me with the courtliness, the 
deference, the elegance, of the old 
school; his manner was entirely self- 
possessed, his words were deliberate, 
his voice, but for a certain hollowness 
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which comes from dissipation, culti- 
vated. What evil fairy frowned upon 
his cradle, and sent him stooping, tot- 
tering, mgudling through the streets, 
in a solitary and dishonored old age, 
instead of setting him to grace and 
illustrate his time? He should have 
been Kennettell, poet and gentleman, 
instead of hanging around the shoe- 
makers’ shops, — old Kennettell, half 
crazy, and, when he is not crazy, 
drunk. ’ 

“Not a bit of it,” I answered 
heartily, but gazing all the while into 
his heavy eyes, as if, perhaps, I might 
somewhere, somehow, see the Kennet- 
tell that God meant rising, evolving, 
extricating itself from the Kennettell 
that had become. “ Not a bit of it. I 
am only myself; but you, I hear, are 
given to composition.” 

“Tam, indeed, not unused to the 
pen. In my earlier days I used to 
contribute to several periodicals.” 

“ Under your own name ?” 

“Sometimes, but usually under a 
pseudonyme. My favorite name was 
Rinaldo, and that title I used most 
frequently.” 

“ T should like much to see some of 
your writings. Have you preserved 
any of them.” 

“None. They floated about in the 
‘Ladies’ Magazine,’ in ‘The Boston 
Mirror,’ and in many other papers. 
I used to be much solicited and well 
paid.” 

And through some fatal moral 
gravity, some irresistible downward 
tendency, such a man lost the heights 
he should have gained, —did for his 
fellows no better service than to tend 
through the small-pox some wretched 
scalawag, whose bedside, indeed, he 
would occasionally leave for a while, 
to go around and make a friendly call 
on the neighbors; so that the smal 
pox had a fair chance to show its 
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hend:; and if it did not embrace the 
opportunity, and the population too, 
it must have been an inferior article. 

;thus he maundered through his 
feeble, useless life, and died in the 
poor-house. The home of his haunt- 
ing stands silent under the hill, and 
out of his grave comes no voice. Faint 
spark of divine life, dim glimmering 
through degraded years, choked out 
of the world at last, is there never and 
nowhere any re-lighting ? 

Whiz and roar and clatter and 
shake and rush, as if the one object 
in life were to get away from, and get 
to, somewhere. Passengers from near 
and far, why do you look so careless 
and vacant? Why do you chatter 
and chatter, and see nothing? Con- 
ductor, put down the brakes, take off 
your polished label from your breast, 
and be a man. Do you see that old 
woman swinging in yonder bent apple- 
tree? No? What are your eyes 
good for? It is Grandmother Hub- 
bard, in her grave these fifty years, 
swinging on the bent apple-tree. Who 
is Grandmother Hubbard? Oh! that 
I cannot tell you. She was born, and 
became a grandmother, and died. So 
much is in her name. But of all her 
long life of love or hate, of pleasure 
or sorrow, of good or evil doing, this 
only remains by tradition for future 
ages to the world’s benefit, that in 
this bent apple-tree she used to sit 
and swing. Whether in her grand- 
motherly or pre-grandmotherly days 
she thus laid the foundation of her 
post-mortem biography, we are not 
informed. My childish eyes always 
saw her there in octogenarian cap and 
glasses, a wrinkled and decrepit 
woman, bowed almost to the angle 
of the tree she swung on. It is not 
much to tell, — an immortality of lit- 
tle worth, — faint essence to extract 
from the long turmoil of a woman’s 
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life, — its sole savor left in departing ; 


but it was accident, notessence. Some- 
where — unrecorded perhaps in the 
world’s annals, but not unrecognized 
of the world’s Creator — has floated out 
the aroma of that forgotten life, and 
still, over this alert and eager earth, 
broaden and circle the waves of im- 
pulse that she started. Down brakes! 
Good conductor, do you not see the 
whole parish trooping to church along 
the path which you will assuredly 
plough across if you keep on this 
headlong way ? In the village church- 
yard they lie, every one, older than 
Noah and Methuselah; do not you 
see them flitting under the hill, fil- 
ing through the wood, dressed in their 
Sunday best,— Uncle Tim trotting 
on rods before his wife, and waiting 
now and then for her to come up? 
They are crossing the brook, they 
are climbing the stile, they are open- 
ing the gate, — sturdy boys that are 
grandfathers now, and dead at that; 
and, among the strong-limbed girls, 
perhaps, is that very Grandmother 
Hubbard who swung out her name 
and fame on the bent apple-tree. The 
stile is taken away; the gate is built 
into the wall; the path has crept back 
into field ; all the parish goes to church 
by the new road; and only the oldest 
inhabitant and I know that there ever 
wasa thoroughfare in this beautiful wild 
waste. Leave it wild and waste and 
beautiful, I pray you, men and breth- 
ren, and do not crush our phantoms 
under your iron wheels. 

What do they think of you at Min- 
go’s ? —the merry imps, the graceless, 
dare-devil, do-nothing, happy-go-easy 
gnomes, sparks of southern fire borne 
by a wanton wind to this untender 
north, glittering a short, grotesque life, 
and going out forever? Children’ of 
the palm-tree and the desert and the 
fervid tropical sun, souvenirs of the 
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Sphinx and the Pyramids and the 
eternal repose of Egypt, wrenched out 
of all their poetry, their calmness, 
their broad, still civilization, flung up 
bare and defenceless against our 
hard, foreign ways, our cold, rugged, 
unnatural life, Egypt and the Sphinx 
went quickly out of them, and they 
were nothing but a family of “nig- 
gers,” shiftless, worthless, ne’er-do- 
well, glad of the crumbs which fell 
even from poor men’s tables. What 
could they do, but drop out of life 
one by one? There are wreaths of 
blinding snow which shut away the 
summer sun. Under the bleak hill 
they have whirled up a curious mound. 
The belated, benumbed, bewildered 
traveller, solitary and intent, pitches 
through the ever-accumulating drifts, 
but stumbles upon this, and starts back, 
all his chilled blood shocked into 
sudden heat and horror. It is the last 


of the merry imps of Mingo’s, lying in 


a drunken death in the pathway of 
the storm, till death in sober earnest 
overtook him. So they drifted out 
of the great unknown into a narrow, 
aimless, degraded life, and, after a little 
grovelling and grinning and grim- 
acing, drifted out again into a great 
unknown, and left upon the earth that 
we can see no mark but “ Mingo’s:” 
yet known unto God are all his works; 
and if he must use for building-blocks 
these unshapely and unsightly stones 
that will take no polish and crumble 
under the chisel, it is the least of all 
possible reasons why we should make 
them or leave them unsightly and 
unshapely. 

Merry imps, grim and grinning 
ghosts, sad shadows, gentle and sweet 
phantoms, it is no work of mine. I 
never broke into your fastnesses with 
smoke and whirlwind and fury. I 
would have left you to your haunts 
forever. Never should the foot of 
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traffic or of pleasure have pressed your 
turf. Only some wandering wayfarer 
like me should now and then heighten 
your solitude ; only the familiar stroke 
of the frosty axe, or the crusted snow 
crunching under the patient feet of 
oxen, should have softened, not bro- 
ken, your olden silence ; only the gen- 
tle and timid cows should have stood 
knee-deep at noontide in your slug- 
gish summer brook, or browsed along 
your ancient hillside, scarcely more 
ancient than they. But even to this 
snorting, screaming devil, let us give 
his due. He makes havoc among the 
phantoms; true, but it is only fora 
week. Double, double, toil and trou- 
ble, for seven restless days, and then 
a year of rest again as deep as the 
centuries. Only a week, and the iron 
rails shall lie as still as the earth that 
holds them, and the dead generations 
shall come back to their haunts, as 
noiseless as of old. And for that 
week, though he bitterly disturb the 
dead, this frantic and ruthless demon, 
consider, I pray you, fair ghosts, how 
much succor he brings the living. The 
great and terrible crowds that used 
to descend into our very door-yards, 
drink all our waters dry, choke us 
with clouds of dust, jostle us in our 
own streets, — these crowds he swal- 
lows as deftly as a snake her endan- 
gered young, and leaves us clean and 
content to go in the old paths. All 
the booths and stalls that sprung up 
upon our borders for one vigorous 
week; candy-tents and coffee-bar- 
racks; counters that invited you to 
buy baked beans and brown bread, 
stalled oysters and hatred therewith ; 
marvellous menageries, that promised 
to show you a Hindoo cow, and a Per- 
sian ox, and a performing pig, and 
a Kentucky giantess, and a boa-con- 
strictor for the moderate sum of ten 
cents, children half-price; fandangos 
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that invited you to swing ; and hobby- 
horses without legs, whereon you 
might ride in a sort of round-robin 
for five minutes and five cents; bears 
that danced, and monkeys that dressed, 
—all these this rapacious and re- 
morseless demon, this kindly and 
merciful genius, has drawn into his 
capacious maw, and let us have peace. 
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Yet the world is never unanimous, 
and every blessing has its drawback. 

“QO mamma!” cries our little maid- 
en of four summers, with vivid mem- 
ories of previous delight and unshed 
tears of disappointment filming her 
black eyes, “O mamma! I went to 
camp-meeting, and didn’t see the 
bear!” 


ST. JEROME. 


BY H. G. SPAULDING. 


Sarnt JERoME — Lusebius Hiero- 
nymeus Sophronius — was born at Stri- 
don, an obscure town on the confines 
of Dalmatia and Pannonia, which 
was afterwards destroyed by the 
Goths. The probable date of his 
birth is 346 of the Christian era. 
His parents were neither pagans nor 
heretics ; and, in one of his letters, he 
boasts, that he had been “ nourished 
from his very cradle on Catholic 
milk.” 

He has left some notes of his home 
education; but at an early age he was 
sent to complete itat Rome. There we 
find him at the grammar-school of the 
celebrated Donatus, when, in the year 
363, the death of the Emperor Julian 
is suddenly announced, to the joy of 
the persecuted Christians, and the 
confusion of all adherents of the an- 
cient worship, whose gods the “ apos- 
tate ” had restored. 

The Catholic biographers of Jerome 
make much account of a passage in 
his commentary on Ezekiel, wherein 
he refers to his custom, while a boy 
at school, of going on Sundays with 
his mates to visit the tombs of the 
martyrs in the Catacombs. But 
Jerome, in narrating this fact, had a 
very different purpose in view from 


that of describing a commendable re- 
ligious habit of his school-days. The 
darkness of the matter on which he 
is commenting — the doors and courts 
of the Temple — reminds him of those 
gloomy subterranean vaults, into 
which, as into his understanding of 
the subject before him, only a few 
faint streaks of light ever entered. It 
is much more probable that the thirst 
for learning, which afterwards led 
him to study the lava of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, and to visit the 
tomb of Scipio Africanus, impelled 
these Sunday pilgrimages. At all 
events, the fact remains, that such 
merely outward practices, whether 
inspired by simple curiosity or by a 
dreamy devotion, were poor preserva- 
tives of his feeble virtue, and failed to 
restrain him from the grossest vices. 
In many of his letters, Jerome alludes 
to the vicious indulgences of this 
peried of his life. At one time he 
writes of the lubricum adolescentiae 
iter in which he had fallen; at anoth- 
er, he describes himself as having 
been shipwrecked at Rome in that 
raging tide between the Charybdis of 
luxury and the Scylla of lust. It is 
the wreck of chastity which he bewails; 
and, in a later epistle, he extols puri- 
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ty, not because he has it, but because 
he has it not, lauding in others what 
he is conscious of not possessing him- 
self. There is no occasion to attribute 
this sinful course of Jerome to the in- 
fluence of bad companions at school, 
or the temptations of the imperial city. 
Endowed by nature with strong pas- 
sions, growing up in the midst of a 
low-lived and sensual community, and 
living in luxury at home, his propen- 
sities to evil were already well-devel- 
oped. Then, as in the days of Quin- 
tilian, it could be said that the student, 
instead of losing his virtue first at 
school, rather carried thither the vices 
of his home. Then, as always, the 


family made the school, and the evils 
of school-life were less a new pro- 
duct of companionship, than natural 
results of the confluence of many 
bad tendencies from poorly-governed 
households. 

At the period of which we write, 


Roman education reflected both the 
social vices and the corrupt literary 
taste of a decaying civilization. 
“The second half of the fourth 
century,” says M. Thierry, “was 
the epoch of the greatest luxury at 
Rome; not of public luxury, which 
allies itself with the arts.... but of 
private luxury, inseparable companion 
of caprice and bad taste, the product 
of a moral decadence.” Of ancient 
Rome scarcely any thing, either good 
or bad, remained. The people bore 
strange and unintelligible foreign 
names. A senator was no longer a 
Cato or a Catiline, but a novus homo 
in an unwonted sense, whose model 
one could find only in the annals of 
Babylon or Persia. The highest 
badge of nobility consisted in tracing 
one’s ancestry through some Asiatic 
of the Troad to Aineas, or one of the 
mythological heroes of ancient Greece. 
“ The senate of this proud city, which 
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had absorbed the world, might have 
been taken for a theatre, where the 
vanquished races had come to play for 
the diversion of theit masters the 
comedy of their past grandeur.” 
Roman society, which, in the conver- 
sion of Constantine, had fallen under 
the domination of Christianity, and 
which, after the death of Julian, again 
enjoyed the protection of a Christian 
emperor, was enveloped in the gross- 
est materialism. Underthe influence 
of such a society, public education 
was corrupted at its very source; for 
it is always the whole society which 
forms education, and not the schools, 
which can only follow the general 
current. The dignity of the Roman 
citizen was lost; and the force, the no- 
bility, and the purity of classical stud- 
ies necessarily perished therewith. 
Without science and without liberty, 
philosophy could live nolonger. Elo- 
quence, which the tribune and the 
discussion of the grand public inter- 
ests had created, languished when - 
these were inthralled. Rhetoric flour- 
ished, since oratory had no field. Com- 
mentaries and compilations abounded ; 
because men who can no longer think 
or say any thing new must needs 
think and speak about what has al- 
ready been written. Everywhere a 
vicious eclecticism prevailed, which, 
without taste or judgment, gathered 
rhetorical flowers of every sort from 
old and rapidly-disappearing authors, 
and either re-arranged them in stiff 
formalities, or left them in a wilder- 
ness of disorder. 

In the days of the Republic, it had 
been the object of education to make 
Roman citizens. The student was 
then well grounded in the principles 
of sound learning, and fitted by severe 
discipline to take his part in the affairs 
of hiscountry. Now all was changed. 
Parade of learning, and not useful- 
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ness in the State, was the object in 
view; and the pupil, subjected to a 
forcing process, was prepared to shine 
prematurely in loquaciousness and 
all kinds of superficial display. The 
public teachers were divided into two 


classes, the grammarians and the 


thetors. In philosophy, there were, 
strictly speaking, no schools; and the 
student, following his own bent, read 
such wovks of the old philosophers as 
he might choose. The grammarians 
read to their pupils the ancient au- 
thors, gave the explanations neces- 
sary for understanding the phrases, 
and imparted a knowledge of histori- 
cal and mythological allusions; while 
the rhetors formed the. student for 
the art of oratory, by means of 
eulogies, panegyrics, declamations, 
and controversies, — practice - pieces 
of “colored images without solid 
background.” Aspirants for rhetori- 
cal honors were required to speak 
extempore upon the most absurd top- 
ics and with the greatest garrulity. 
The epistolary style was also largely 
employed, out of deference to the eti- 
quette of the imperial court. Through- 
out the entire literature of this period, 
ambition had taken the place of 
grandeur; affectation, of elegance; 
stiffness, of force; obscurity, of pro- 
fundity ; plays upon words, of solid 
thought. 

In the writings of Saint Jerome, 
who was the scholar par excellence of 
the Latin Fathers, may be traced all 
these influences of the times in which 
he was educated. His school-life at 
Rome affected the development of his 
character, as well as of his style. The 
less than half-Christianized Paganism 
of the decaying empire poured the 
dregs of its culture into the more than 
half-P@ganized Christianity which 
survived the ruin ; and the voluminous 
works of Jerome, so highly esteemed 
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during the succeeding period, formed 
one of the principal channels of this 
evil communication. In the dissi- 
pated Dalmatian youth, spending the 
time not given to his vicious indul- 
gences in the composition of turgid 
panegyrics and the delivery of pom- 
pous declamations, or engaged with 
all his fiery temper in some fictitious 
controversy, we see the florid rhetori- 
cian, the angry and sophistical con- 
troversialist, and the fanciful exegete 
whom the Church has canonized in 
Saint Jerome of Stridon. 

How long Jerome remained in Rome 
cannot be definitely ascertained, 
though Vallarsius fixes the date of 
his departure therefrom for the city 
Tréves in Gaul, at 369, in the twenty- 
third year of his age. 

Of many events in the life of Je- 
rome during this residence in Gaul, 
we are almost wholly without infor- 
mation. It is certain, however, that, 
at some time in this period, he first 
formed the purpose of employing his 
talents in the service of the Church; 
and that, returning to Rome, he re- 
ceived his baptism at the hands of 
the bishop Damasus. Jerome’s allu- 
sions to these events are vague and 
meagre in the extreme. In a letter 
to Rufinus, he alludes quite inciden- 
tally to the fact, that he “ first wished 
to serve Christ while journeying 
along the semi-barbarous shores of 
the Rhine.” In letters to the bishop 
Damasus, he appeals to the authority 
of the “chair of Saint Peter,” whence 
he adds, he had “received the vest- 
ments of a Christian.” There is no 
evidence whatever that the baptism 
of Jerome marked any great change 
in his character or like. He could 
boast that he had been in name a 
Christian from his cradle, but with 
him no “second birth” forms the be- 
ginning of a Christian career. He 
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was a stranger alike to the pains and 
the joys of a conversion like that 
of Augustine. The “carnal mind” 
long retained its sceptre, and the do- 
minion of the spiritual seems never 
to have been fully established. He 
confesses to Damasus, in a later epis- 
tle, that his baptism of the Spirit had 
not sufficed to keep him from the sins 
of the flesh; he had polluted his 
Christian robes, and needed a second 
purification, a baptism not of water 
but of fire. 

Escaping from an unpleasant scan- 
dal which he had excited in the im- 
perial city, Jerome went to Aquileia, 
the metropolis of his native country. 
This noble and proud city, the Venice 
of the fourth century, was an entre- 
pot of commerce between Rome and 
Illyria, and reckoned by Ausonius as 
ninth in rank among the illustrious 
cities of the empire. The orthodox 
bishop Valerianus, who had succeeded 
an Arian, had gathered around him- 
self, in the interests of the faith, a 
number of learned prelates and stu- 
dious youth. Here Jerome found 
several companions of his school-days, 
and others, all enthusiasts for the new 
monastic life, of which they had read 
in the lives of the Fathers of the Des- 
ert. Already the seeds of monastic 
ideas had been sown broadcast in the 
receptive soil of a decaying society. 
According to Montalembert, the city 
of Tréves, where many of the emper- 
ors had lived, and where, as we have 
seen, Jerome had long resided, was 
the cradle of monasticism in the 
West. Although we can hardly 
credit the statement of this historian, 
that the exile of the later confessors 
of the faith under the Arian persecu- 
tions was the seed of the monastic 
order, as the blood of the early mar- 
tyrs had been the seed of the Church, 
there is no doubt that the. exile of 
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Athanasius in Tréves, in the year 
336, gave an impulse to the new life, 
which, by the zealous Gallic clergy, 
was soon communicated to other 
parts of the province. We shall here- 
after have occasion to notice the pow- 


erful influence exerted upon the life 


of the nobility of Rome by the visit 
of Athanasius to that city in 340. 
His memoir of Anthony became 
the first monastic scripture, and was 
widely circulated throughout the 
West. This and similar lives of the 
Eastern hermits had the effect of a 
new revelation ; and their exaggerated 
stories raised the ardor of the young 
monastic brotherhood at Aquileia to 
the highest pitch. Rufinus, who was 
at this time one of Jerome’s warmest 
friends, was among the most zealous 
champion of the monks, upon whom 
he thought the continued existence 
of the world itself depended. The 
enthusiastic fraternity was speedily 
broken up, that its members might 
seek to realize their beatific visions. 
Some sought deserted gorges among 
the Alps; others, among whom was 
Bonosius, the bosom friend of Jerome 
from their earliest childhood, took ref- 
uge in the inhospitable islands of the 
Adriatic; while Jerome, the genuine- 
ness of whose zeal for a life of soli- 
tude we are strongly inclined to sus- 
pect, retired to his savage native 
country. 

The force of this imported enthu- 
siasm was soon spent. The opposi- 
tion of many of the clergy followed 
the young hermits even into their re- 
tirement; and it was evident to all, 
that the ideal life could be enjoyed 
only in the Eastern deserts. “They 
left,” says Thierry, “their cells, which 
had neither poetry nor miracles, some 
of them for the Orient, and stme to 
re-enter the world.” 

Jerome, soon after his return to 
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Dalmatia, quarrelled with his bishop, 
and, becoming again the object of cer- 
tain calumnies, accompanied by his 
brother, retired to a more distant 
retreat. Thence he writes, “We 
have come to seek peace, which is 
denied us at home. We wish to have 
nothing to do with anybody. If 
bishops must be honored as teachers 
of the faith, yet will we not tremble 
before them as before masters.” Short- 
ly afterwards parting from his brother, 
Jerome returned to Aquileia, whence, 
as he informs us, a “sudden whirl- 
wind ” separates him from his friends, 
and sweeps him to the East. What- 
ever the cause of this “whirlwind ” 
may have been, there is little doubt 
that Jerome had in some way pro- 
voked an unusual hostility, and at 
this early period had established his 
claim to the title so fairly earned by 
him in after life, of the “ Jerome of 
quarrelsome memory.” In company 
with his friends, Innocentius, Nicolas, 
and Heliodorus, and under the guid- 
ance of Evagrius, a priest of Antioch, 
Jerome once more set out from Aqui- 
leia. Soon, however, he parted from 
his companions, and; leaving them to 
go by sea, pursued alone the land 
route through Asia Minor to Antioch, 
where he rejoined his friends. This 
journey to the East is assigned to the 
year 372, when Jerome was twenty- 
six years of age. 

Since the day when he first quitted 
his father’s roof, he has led a restless 
life, seldom free from the tyrannous 
domination of his strong passions and 
fiery temper, provoking enmity and 
exciting suspicions wherever he goes. 
The striking defect in his character 
isinsincerity. He cannot rid himself 
of the habits of thought which a 
false education has engendered. The 
world is only the extension of the 
thetor’s school, —a play-ground with 
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mock encounters, not a battle-field 
with the intrenchments of strong be- 
liefs. His zeal is easily kindled, but 
as easily quenched. Instead of con- 
victions earned by the sweat of labo- 
rious thoughts, he has only fancies, 
which disappear almost as suddenly 
as they come. If he is not all things 
to all men, he is at least all things to 
himself. In spite, however, of this 
instability of his mental’ structure, 
and this fickleness of disposition, 
Jerome is everywhere the same am- 
bitious student, eager for information, 
and tormented in all his wanderings 
by the same insatiable curiosity. In 
his journey to Antioch, he visits many 
places of note: stops at Ancyra, the 
capital of Galatia, long enough to 
ascertain the identity of the dialect. 
there spoken with that which he hadi 
found in Tréves; remains for a stilb 
longer period at Tarsus, where he: 
studies the peculiarities of the lam- 
guage of St. Paul; and at Rhossus in 
Cilicia acquires an intimate knowl- 
edge of monastic rules in the mon- 
astery of Theodosius. 

In the intoxication of his studies,. 
Jerome seemed to have forgotten his. 
purpose of entering upon the monas- 
tic life in the native country of as- 
ceticism. An accident rekindled. his 
smouldering zeal. At Maronia, a ham- 
let in the suburbs of Antioch, belong- 
ing to his friend Evagrius, Jerome be- 
came acquainted with the aged monk 
Malchus; and received from him a 
full account of his life and wander- 
ings, which, twenty years later, he 
embodied in a biography of the monk 
and a panegyric of his virtues. But 
the immediate effect of this acquaint- 
ance was the withdrawal from An- 
tioch of Jerome and his companions, 
who retired to a convent in the desert 
of Chalcis. Soon a fever took off two 
of his friends; while the third, Helio- 
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dorus, departed in disgust from the 
East, was invested with clerical orders, 
and, eventually, was made bishop of 
Altinum in Venetia. Jerome’s own 
ill health, the death of his friends, and 
his feeling of absolute loneliness, 
deeply impressed him. Leaving the 
convent, he retired into the uninhab- 
itable desert, where he seems to have 
given himself up for a time to the 
severest asceticism. In the most 
famous of his epistles, that to Eusto- 
chium, “de custodia virginitatis,” 
written ten years after this period, he 
paints in vivid colors his self-inflicted 
tortures in this vast solitude, beneath 
the consuming rays of a tropical sun. 
The companion of scorpions and wild 
beasts, his daily portion is groaning 
and tears. His features are pallid 
from constant fastings, and his squalid 
skin takes on the rusty hue of an 
Zthiop. Escaped from the world, he 


finds he has not escaped from himself. 
His fleshly lusts assail him with un- 
wonted force; and, in imagination, he 
leads again the wanton life of his 


school-days at Rome. There can be 
little doubt, that Jerome in this pic- 
ture has greatly exaggerated both the 
extent and severity of his penance. 
He is writing in defence of the solita- 
ry life; and the subject affords ample 
scope for the exercise of his facti- 
tious rhetoric. “His powerful im- 
agination,” as Thierry well remarks, 
“could give a body to the vaguest il- 
lusions.” 

In the same letter to Eustochium 
occurs the well-known description of 
Jerome’s anti-Ciceronian dream, 
which, as he affirms, led him to re- 
nounce the study of profane literature, 
and which, if we assume that it was 
a veritable vision, must be assigned to 
the period of which we are now treat- 


ing. In the restlessness of a fever, 
he is suddenly borne before the hea- 
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venly tribunal. Upon being asked 
concerning his condition, he responds, 
that he isa Christian. “Thou sayest 
falsely,” replies the judge: “thou art 
a Ciceronian, and no Christian; for 
where thy treasure is, there is thy 
heart also.” Having received a fit- 
ting castigation, Jerome pleads for 
pardon, and solemnly vows never 
again to read any profane author. 
“ Upon which,” says the quaint Jortin, 
in his “ Notes on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,” “one of the Italian Ciceronians 
hath observed, that, if Jerome was 
whipped for being a Ciceronian,— that 
is, for writing altogether in the style 
and manner of Cicero,—he suffered 
what he did not deserve, and might have 
pleaded not guilty.” It is needless to 
say that the solemn vow was often 
broken. When, in later years, his 
opponent Rufinus accuses him of 
sacrilege and perjury for this viola- 
tion of his oath, Jerome replies, that 
dreams are of no account, nor are men 
to be judged by what they say in 
sleep. His Catholic biographers en- 
deavor in various ways to accouut for 
the glaring inconsistency; for they 
cannot deny that the narrative of the 
vision was seriously meant by Jerome, 
and was written to deter the young 
Eustochium from the study of the 
classics. Tillemont is obliged to con- 
fess, that even holy men are not 
exempt from weakness, and that 
Jerome, in the heat of writing, and 
for the purposes of his thesis, often 
put together many fine-spun and 
thoughtless phrases, some of which 
he was forced to give up when pressed 
in argument. M. Collombet thinks, 
that, as Jerome advanced in age, his 
piety increased, so that he could relax 
his former rigor in respect to the 
use of profane writings. He admits, 
however, that Jerome’s renunciation 
of the classics did not, even at this 
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early period, amount to entire absti- 
nence. He still employed expressions, 
and sometimes verses taken from the 
heathen writers. We find him at one 
time quoting from Horace; but, as if 
remembering his dream, he introduces 
the illustrious poet under the flatter- 
ing sobriquet of “quidam.” The 
learned Heumann, in an elaborate 
dissertation written upon this anti- 
Ciceronian ecstasy of Jerome, declares 
plainly, that the whole narrative was 
a pious fraud, used by our saint to 
restrain his young disciple from 
classical pursuits. “Truth,” he re- 
marks, “needs no Delphic sword of 
this sort for its defence; . . . and Je- 


rome would have done much better if 
he had followed the example of Ba- 
silius, who wrote an ‘ oratio de gentil- 
ium libris cum fructu legendis, and 
had taught his pupil whatcautions she 
must observe in her study of the pro- 


fane writings.” 

Jerome’s desert life, it is safe to as- 
sume, was of no long duration. He 
was never less of a monk than when 
leading a monastic life. The soli- 
tude and contemplative devotion of 
an Eastern hermit were repugnant 
to his nature. He had not been born 
for a tranquil existence; and the 
strict Oriental asceticism which he 
professed was largely modified in 
practice by his active pursuit of 
knowledge. We find him frequently 
visiting his friend, the priest Eva- 
grius, at Antioch, who furnishes him 
with books and amanuenses. Other 
monks from the West join him in 
his literary labors; and the time be- 
comes for Jerome an epoch of studi- 
ous leisure, to which he looks back 
regretfully in later years. His peace 
of mind, however, is disturbed by his 
passionate longing for some more 
congenial friend than Evagrius, or 
any of his monastic brethren. He 
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hears that Rufinus is in Egypt, and 
immediately writes to him. Receiv- 
ing no reply, he turns to Heliodorus. 
‘Summoning his classic reminiscen- 
ces, he writes in a labored style, a 
letter, the effect of which passes his 
expectations.” -It fails, indeed, to 
bring back the apostate monk from 
the Western Church to the convents 
of the Orient; but, finding its way to 
the monastic fraternities and sister- 
hoods which had sprung up in every 
part of the Roman Empire, it is read 
with avidity, and attains to the high- 
est authority. Ten years later, Fa- 
biola recites to Jerome at. Bethlehem 
passages from this letter which she 
had learned in Rome. “One. finds 
in it,” says M. Thierry, “little but 
an extravagant amplification of the 
fundamental principle of the monas- 
tic theory. Its exaggerations and 
sophisms, its untimely wit and de- 
clamatory eloquence, all smack of the 
rhetor’s shop, and could hardly fail 
to injure the cause of the monks with 
all right-thinking men.” , 

To this period of his life, Jerome 
refers the beginnings of a study 
which was destined to exercise a last- 
ing influence upon his future career ; 
the study, namely, of the Hebrew 
language. In a letter written in his 
old age, he describes the repulsive 
nature of this study; affirming that 
he had entered upon it in order, that, 
by such a penance, he might subdue 
the temptations to sin, and the ardor 
of his temperament, which frequent 
fastings had failed to overcome. The 
modern student of Hebrew will find 
it easy to sympathize with Jerome in 
his description of the painful transi- 
tion from the acumen of Quintilian, 
the fluency of Cicero, and the smooth- 
ness of Pliny, to the “ stridentia an- 
helantiaque verba” of the Hebrew 
tongue. However sceptical we may 
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be as to Jerome’s alleged reasons for 
undertaking this uninviting labor, we 
can but rejoice with him, that from 
such bitter seeds there came the 
sweet fruit of the Vulgate translation. 

But Jerome’s Hebrew studies were 
not so engrossing as wholly to inter- 
fere with his literary activity in oth- 
er directions. His pen was seldom 
idle; and he contributed at this time 
another. history of the eremitic life 
in the biography of Paulus, the first 
hermit. “One inhales in this life,” 
says M. Collombet, “such a perfume 
of the ancient piety, there is so much 
of the charm of ancient days, such 
sweet urbanity of Christian solitude, 
that it forms one of the most beauti- 
ful chapters in literature of the Fa- 
thers.” The relentless exposure which 
modern criticism has made of ancient 
myths has not spared this work of 
_ Jerome, so highly prized by his Cath- 
olic admirers. “The tradition of 
Paulus,” says Neander, “ is entitled to 
little confidence, and is much distort- 
ed by fable;” while others have pro- 
nounced his biography a fiction of 
Jerome’s lively imagination. 

Jerome’s residence among the 
monks of Chalcis was imbittered by 
controversy; and in the spring of 379, 
compelled to depart on account of 
the persecutions of the Arian monks, 
he returned to Antioch. 

The city of Antioch, in whose sub- 
urbs Jerome tarried long, was at 
this time the Rome of the East. 
The Homilies of Saint Chrysostom 
have made us familiar with its luxuri- 
ous and riotous inhabitants, given to 
theatricals and all sorts of ceremonies, 
ungrateful to God, and uncharitable 
to their fellow-men. Here Jerome 
was ordained presbyter, on condition, 
however, that he should never be re- 
quired to perform the active duties 
of the priestly office. 
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From Antioch, Jerome proceeded 
to Constantinople, drawn thither by 
the fame of its learned bishop, the 
celebrated Gregory Nazianzen. He 
became at once his pupil, and devoted 
himself assiduously to the study of 
the Greek Fathers and the principles 
of scriptural interpretation. 

During his residence in Constanti- 
nople Jerome appears to have been 
wholly engrossed in study and liter- 
ary labor. He translated the Hom- 
ilies of Origen upon Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, using great license in cut- 
ting down, and adding to, the origi- 
nal, and promising to continue the 
work by giving in Latin the rest of 
the writings of the illustrious Greek 
Father. He also wrote hastily, at the 
request of his friends, and to try 
his own powers of interpretation, a 
mystical and allegorical explanation 
of the vision of Isaiah. An historical 
work, “ De Viris illustribus ” also com- 
posed at this time, is valuable for its 
notices of many writers of whom we 
have no other information. The 
basis of this work was the history in 
Greek of Eusebius of Pamphylia, of 
which, however, if we may trust the 
learned critic Joseph Scaliger, Jerome 
preserved only a few mutilated frag- 
ments. The style of the book is 
very ambitious; and Jerome himself 
compares it with the catalogue of 
Latin orators in the ‘“ Brutus” of 
Cicero. The list of “ illustrious men ” 
begins with Saint Peter, and ends 
with Jerome, whose object in compil- 
ing the catalogue, as he informs us 
in his preface, was, “to show the 
opponents of Christianity, rabidos 
adversus Christum canes, who think 
the Church has had no philosophers, 
nor any eloquent and learned defend- 
ers, how many, and what sort of men, 
have laid its foundations, and raised 
and adorned its superstructure.” 
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After a sojourn of little more than 
two years in the capital of the East- 
ern Empire, Jerome abandoned the 
quiet of his study for a period of 
restless activity at Rome, and ex- 
changed the companionship of the 
discreet Gregory for that of the im- 
perious Damasus, whose favor he had 
already gained by unmanly submis- 
sions and dishonorable  flatteries. 
Jerome informs us that the needs of 
the Church, ecclesiastica necessitas, 
drew him to Rome; but it is uncer- 
tain whether he had been summoned 
by Damasus, or had merely followed 
the bent of his roving nature, in re- 
visiting the scenes of his early life. 
Damasus had undoubtedly conceived 
from Jerome’s letters a high idea of 
his ability and orthodoxy, and was 
glad to avail himself of his eminent 
scholarship in the council which he 
convened at Rome towards the end 
of the year 382, soon after the arrival 
of Jerome in the imperial city. Je- 
rome, as secretary of the council, was 
called upon to draw up a creed, the 
signing of which would open the 
door of return to the Apollinarists, 
a new heretical faction. The man- 
ner in which this was done, and es- 
pecially the use, by Jerome, of the 
novel expression, “ Dominicus homo,” 
which he professed to have found in 
a letter of Athanasius, gave great 
dissatisfaction to the Apollinarists. 
The council broke up in confusion, 
each party charging the other with 
fraud; thus affording a striking illus- 
tration of the wisdom of Saint Greg- 
ory’s remark concerning church 
councils in general, that “the good 
proposed is always surpassed by the 


evil which is allowed to be done.” 


Damasus, however, was too wise to 
allow Jerome to depart with his 
friends Paulinius and Epiphanius; 
and, indeed, Jerome himself was by no 
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means averse to a longer residence at 
Rome. The patronage and favor of 
Damasus flattered the vanity of the 
monk; while the services of so dis- 
tinguished a scholar as Jerome en- 
couraged the pretensions and adorned 
the administration of the bishop. In 
many respects the two men were 
alike. Damasus possessed no mean 
knowledge of profane science, which 
he used in the service of the Church ; 
“confiscating,” as he said, “the 
vases of Egypt to the profit of the 
temple of God.” His liaisons with 
certain Roman matrons had given 
rise to scandalous reports, although 
his affable disposition rendered him 
popular with the masses. His eleva- 
tion to the bishopric had been at- 
tended with riots and bloodshed; in 
which it is not unlikely that Jerome, 
then a student at Rome, had taken 
part. 

If we may credit contemporary his- 
torians, Damasus lived in all the pomp 
and luxury which he condemned in 
his priests; while the character of 
Jerome, assailed on all sides by grave 
imputations, has not escaped from 
censure, in spite of his own strong as- 
sertions of innocence. Notwithstand- 
ing a severity of satire which argues 
strong personal feelings, the graphic 
pictures which Jerome has left us of 
the vices of the Roman clergy at this 
period must have been painted from 
the life. The celebrated pagan his- 
torian, Ammianus Marcellinus, bears 
witness to the same lamentable dis- 
order and luxury which are described 
vividly in the epistles of Jerome. 
“That Damasus himself,” says Bower, 
“was fond of all that pomp, grandeur, 
and parade, that he led such a volup- 
tuous life as Ammianus so justly cen- 
sures in the bishops of Rome, is not to 
be doubted; since Praetextatus, a 
man of the first quality, honored with 
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the greatest employments of the Em- 
pire, and zealously attached to pagan- 
ism, in conversing familiarly with him, 
used pleasantly to say, ‘ Make me bish- 
op of Rome, and I'll immediately turn 
Christian.’” A further testimony to 
‘the corruptions which then disgraced 
the Church is found in the law 
enacted in the year 370 by the Em- 
peror Valentinian, “strictly forbidding 
the ecclesiastics, and such as profess 
celibacy, to frequent the houses of or- 
phans or widows, or to accept from 
those whom they attended under the 
veil of religion any thing whatsoever 
by way of donation, legacy, or feoff- 
ment in trust.” This law Jerome calls 
a “good caustic ;” but both he and 
St. Ambrose, while admitting the evils 
which led to its enactment, complain 
of its severity. “To exaggerate the 
pretended hardship,” adds Bower, 


“they both observe that the pagan 
priests lie under no such restraints: 


an unseasonable observation, since 
it shows the difference between the 
pagan and Christian priesthood in a 
mortifying light.” 

Jerome’s descriptions of the ex- 
cesses of the Roman clergy, under 
Damasus, have been compared with 
the satires of Juvenal upon the Ro- 
man nobility under Domitian ; but the 
fact of the sacred calling and Chris- 
tian profession of those whom Jerome 
censures, lends an additional sting 
to his satire, and justifies the mourn- 
ful complaint of Montalembert, that 
“there is something more surprising 
and sadder still than the Roman Em- 
pire from Augustus to Diocletian, — 
the Roman Empire after it became 
Christian.” 

Under the influence of the con- 
genial companionship of Damasus, 
Jerome’s literary and _ theological 
labors were carried on with great zeal. 
He translated some Homilies of Ori- 
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gen, and also began a translation of 
the celebrated work of Didymus on 
the Holy Spirit. At the same time 
he renewed his exegetical labors, and 
replied to several inquiries of the 
bishop in respect to points of scrip- 
tural criticism. His letters to Dama- 
sus, and many of his other epistles 
written at this period, abound in speci- 
mens of arbitrary interpretation which 
fully justify the comment of Schroeckh, 
that “what he needed more than 
learning was judgment and taste.” 

But the learning of Jerome was 
already sufficient to fit him to com- 
mence that great work for which he 
seems providentially to have been 
raised up, — the revision and transla- 
tion of the Scriptures for the use of the 
Latin churches. He had, as we have 
seen, early acquired a profound knowl- 
edge of the Latin language; and his 
studies under Gregory, at Constan- 
tinople, had added to this a thorough 
acquaintance with Greek philology 
and the treasures of biblical criticism’ 
in the Eastern Church. He was 
also familiar with the Alexandrian 
translations, and the various manu- 
scripts of the Greek text of the New 
Testament. The aim of Jerome was 
at first limited to a revision of the 
ancient Latin version of the Gospels, 
of which, he says, there were then 
“almost as many forms of texts as 
copies;” but there is no doubt that 
he extended his revisory labors to 
the rest of the New Testament. 
About the same time, he began a re- 
vision of the Old Testament from the 
Septuagint; of which only his texts 
of the Psalter and Job have been 
preserved. His translation from the 
Hebrew of the entire Old Testament 
was not entered upon tilla much later 
period. 

‘Our study of the work of Jerome 
in Rome is incomplete without some 
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account of his share in the foundation 
of the convent of noble ladies, — the 
petite Thebaide dorée, which under 
the auspices of Marcella grew up on 
the Aventine. We will attempt, at 
another time, some account of this 
extraordinary community. In the 
popular tumult of rage, which drove 
from Rome the most distinguished 
members of the community, Jerome 
also was compromised, and fled before 
the mob. The loss of his eminent 
patron Damasus, who died at the 
close of the same year, gave occasion 
for his enemies to renew their opposi- 
tion. His name was mentioned in 


scandalous connection with that of 
Paula, the most distinguished of the 
noble nuns ; and although a person of 
no repute, who had circulated the 
story of a guilty liaison, retracted the 
charge upon being put to the torture, 
the alleged fact was still believed by 


a majority of the people. Paula at 
first resolved to quit Rome for the 
Orient, but, changing her purpose, re- 
mained, determined to live down the 
calumny. Jerome, however, was un- 
able longer to withstand the popular 
disapprobation. In a farewell epistle, 
addressed to the aged Asella, he ve- 
hemently asserts his innocence, and, 
thanking God that he had been ac- 
counted worthy of the hatred of the 
world, declares that he is about to 
leave “ Babylon” for Jerusalem. Ac- 
companied by his brother Paulinianus, 
the priest Vincentius, and several 
monks, he sailed from Rome in the 
month of August, 385, never again to 
behold the city of his early follies 
and later indiscretions. At Antioch 
he was joined by Paula and Eusto- 
chium. After journeying through 
. Palestine, the pious pilgrims visited 
Alexandria and the monasteries of 
the Nitrian desert, and finally estab- 
lished their permanent residence in 


Bethlehem. 
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Here the munificence 
of Paula enabled them to build a hos- 
pital for pilgrims, a convent, over 
which Paula presided, and the mon- 
astery in which Jerome spent the re- 
mainder of his life. Until his death, 
in the year 420, he employed his time 
in monastic exercises and literary oc- 
cupations, taking also an active part 
in the various religious controversies 
of the day. To this last and busiest 
period of his long career, belong his 
most important labors as translator, 
exegete, and controversialist. From 
his cell at Bethlehem proceeded the 
translation of the Old Testament from 
Hebrew (the production of which ex- 
tended over the period of fourteen 
years); the books on Hebrew ques- 
tions, names, and places; the fa- 
mous controversies with Jovinian and 
Vigilantius, with Rufinus and the 
Pelagians; commentaries on nearly 
every book of the “ Holy Library ”(as 
he was wont to call the Bible); and 
a voluminous correspondence with 
monks, scholars, priests, and “ devout 
women not a few,” in all parts of the 
world. 

These varied productions of his 
riper culture reveal a man, the fame 
of whose scholarship and the impor- 
tant service of whose biblical labors 
may not be questioned; but the sur- 
vey which we have taken of the 
principal events in his life has shown 
that the claims of Jerome to the wor- 
thy title of Saint rest on other foun- 
dation than that of sanctity of charac- 
ter. We may accept from competent 
criticism the judgment, that, in the 
language of the Vulgate, that “con- 
necting link between classical and 
modern languages,” “the genius of the 
Hebrew and of the Latin tongue” are 
blended in beautiful proportions, pro- 
ducing a translation for which Jerome 
alone for fifteen hundred years pos- 
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sessed the necessary qualifications, 
and whose influence on modern 
thought cannot easily be estimated. 
But Jerome was more than translator; 
and through other and less pure 
ehannels has his influence descended. 
In his character, degenerate Pagan- 
ism and degenerating Christianity 
met together. The vanity of the for- 
mer added its influence to the super- 
stition of the latter, without at the 
same time destroying either the 
strong passions with which Nature 
had endowed him, or the insincerity 
acquired by his education. That 
such a man should have done so much 
in moulding the Church which sur- 
vived the barbaric invasions and the 
fall of the Roman Empire cannot be 
accounted less than a misfortune to 
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mankind. As supporter of the claims 
of the rising papacy, as satirist of 
marriage and of the holiest laws of 
Nature, as compiler of monkish le- 
gends and defender of monkish prac- 
tices, as defamer of the earliest 
Christian Protestantism, and apolo- 
gist for the martyr-worship and pa- 
ganized ceremonies of the Roman 
Church, Jerome must be classed 
with those who have hindered the 
progress of the race in morals and re- 
ligion. Whatever else the varied la- 
bors of his life may teach us, they re- 
peat the lesson, so often taught, yet 
never fully learned, that we are not 
to seek the living truth among the 
dead falsehoods of tradition, nor hope 
to find the purity of our Christian 
faith except among the “ pure in heart.” 
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Tossine at night upon a stormy sea, 

What earthly help can now avail for thee? 
How the frail boat, on which thy hopes are cast, 
Shivers and trembles in the rising blast! 


Lift up thine eyes ! 


Behold! upon the wave, 


The Lord draws near, thy trembling life to save. 
He knows thy peril, though thy lips are dumb: 
Across the watery waste he bids thee come. 


Cling to no frail supports that round thee float ; 
Arise, and quickly leave thy sinking boat : 
Strong in his strength, and in his courage brave, 
Stand thou upright upon the slippery wave. 


Think not how high the angry waters rise; 

Think not that men will gaze with wondering eyes; 
Think not it is thine own exalted power 

Upholds thy feet upon that treacherous floor. 


But fix thine eyes upon that face divine; 

Take the kind hand so gladly stretched for thine; 
Let not thy clear faith waver nor grow dim: 

So on the water shalt thou walk to him. 


R. 8. P. 
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IMMORTALITY. 


BY C. C. EVERETT. 


WE stand upon the earth, and see 
that the same destiny has been ap- 
pointed to all her children. We see 
all the generations of plants and ani- 
mals pass away as the generations of 
men pass away. We know that the 
bird which mounts with the gladdest 
song to heaven will soon be voiceless 
and motionless; we know that the 
beast which treads the forest with the 
lordliest step will soon roam its 
depths no more ; just as we know that 
the crowds of busy men that throng 
our city streets will disappear, and 
the places that now know them will 
know them no more forever. And so 
we think that the same shadow has 
fallen upon all the children of the 
earth. 

We find a certain sad consolation 
in this common fellowship, in the 
thought that the doom of mortality 
has fallen upon all alike; but we are 
wrong. Though all pass through the 
valley of death, all do not feel the 
shadow of it. Man stands alone in 
the consciousness of mortality. To 
him alone the secret has been whis- 
pered. He alone has gazed down 
into the black gulf that waits for all. 
The bird lives, so far as its conscious- 
ness is concerned, an eternal life. It 
knows no limit. Its moments are 
simply the moments of eternity. It 
lives as if upon the crumbs fallen 
from the eternal seats. So it is with 
all the lower forms of the animal 
creation: they all live as if in an 
eternal life. Death, if they know any 
thing about it, is the solitary excep- 
tion, not the rule. Though they 
shrink from it, they do not know 
what it is. You know the method 


sometimes taken to break a horse. 
His throat is grasped till he is almost 
dead. After that, his spirit is broken: 
it is weak and submissive. Such 
chill and terror has this shadow when 
it rests, even for a moment, upon the 
lower world of life. But man lives in 
this shadow. The universality of 
death is one of the earliest results of 
his generalization, as it is one of the 
most certain. When the logics would 
give the most common and simple ex- 
ample of reasoning, one that will be 
understood and accepted by all, they 
give the outline of an argument based 
upon the mortality of all men. This 
one premise all will accept without 
question, — so simple, so universal, is 
this first truth. 

What does it mean, —this strange 
fact, that to man alone, the highest of ~ 
all, the noblest of all, the terrible 
secret has been revealed? that he 
stands amid the lower tribes of uncon- 
scious and joyful creatures, as a man 
might stand watching the unconscious 
play of children in a ship which he 
knew was slowly but certainly filling 
and sinking? What does it mean? 
Does it mean that the world is a 
mockery and a deceit? It would 
mean this if it did not mean the oppo- 
site. What it does mean is this, that 
to man is revealed the finiteness of the 
earthly life, because to him is revealed 
the infiniteness of the eternal life. In 
life, knowledge of limit comes only 
with the power to pass the limit. 
The plant is fixed to a single spot of 
earth. It has no power of movement; 
and it has no senses, and no impulses, 
that go beyond the point where it is 
fixed. To the animal, this limitation 
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would be bondage. The animal has 
senses that reach to other objects, the 
impulse to move among them; and, 
with the impulse, it has the power of 
such movement. But still all its 
thoughts, as well as its movements, 
seem bound to the earth. Man goes 
a step farther. To him are given 
thoughts and senses which go beyond 
the visible things of earth; and with 
these he feels that there has been 
given him a power of freer movement, 
a life not dependent upon the earth. 
Thus man alone is led to see the bar- 
rier which is fixed before this earthly 
life, because he alone sees over it and 
beyond it. 

Unless these two revelations came 
together, unless with the revelation 
of death came also the revelation of 
life, the whole would end in mockery ; 
but the two have come together. 
Whence the first whisper came that 
promised a new and higher life, we do 
not know; but the whole world has 
heard it. Hardly a tribe has sunk 
so low, that it has not heard, in some 
distorted shape or other, this whisper 
of hope. Geology, exposing among 
the fossil memorials of ages long-past 
the relics of funeral feasts, and indica- 
tions of offerings to the spirits of the 
dead, traces back the belief in a future 
state to times long anterior to history 
and tradition.? 

As human life has advanced, this 
faith has grown clearer. The race of 
man has found, more and more, that its 
life was not shut up within the things 
of time and sense. Its thoughts, that 
wander through eternity, make it 
know itself to be the child of eterni- 
ty 


The demonstration of the being of 
God demonstrates the existence of a 
spiritual realm unseen by bodily sight. 
And when the spirit comes to know 
1 Bee Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, p. 193. 
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that it is in God that it lives and 
moves, and has its being, it knows, 
that, since its life is in him, it is not 
dependent upon outward things and 
outward changes. When you find 
in an acorn the germ of an oak, you 
know something of the duration which 
is appointed to the life of which the 
acorn is the earliest form. The 
thought of God in the human soul is 
the germ of infinity. 

Thus we overlook the barrier of 
death; thus we are prepared to 
receive whatever comes to us with 
clear authentication as a revelation 
from the unseen world. When the 
love of Christ flashes back upon his 
disciples from the midst of the unseen 
glories, we rejoice in the light that 
comes to us; when the faces of the 
dying are visibly smitten with a 
brightness from a source which is to 
us invisible, we rejoice in the reflected 
radiance; and when, in those mo- 
ments in which the power of the flesh 
is weakest, familiar forms and voices, 
to us unseen and unheard, greet the 
departing saint, we rejoice, not doubt- 
ing in these manifestations of a high- 
er life. 

If you ask for the details of this 
coming life, for minute pictures of its 
relations and its scenes, we must be 
silent. We can only speak of an in- 
finite hope that cheers us, and supports 
us, and lures us on. 

Does the Bible, does Christ himself, 
give us more than this? Christ utters 
certain parables, the scene of which is 
laid in the future life; but the object 
of them is to reveal to us the rela- 
tions of this life, not to picture to us 
the details of that. For the most part, 
the New Testament throws us back 
upon our ignorance; but, just as we 
are ready to despair of knowing any 
thing, there flashes upon our souls 
the glory of this infinite hope. Thus 
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we read, that “Eye hath not seen, 
neither hath the ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, 
the things that God hath prepared for 
them that love him ; ” but, in the next 
breath, we are told that God hath re- 
vealed them unto us by his Spirit. 
And John says to us, “It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be;” and then, 
just as we are beginning to despair of 
knowing any thing, follows the great 
hope, that cannot be suppressed: 
“ But we know, that, when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him; for we 
shall see him as he is.” 

At this ignorance we cannot won- 
der. No revelation can come before 
its time. Life itself is the only reve- 
lation of life. Were we taken bodily 
into the celestial realms, could they 
be revealed to our bodily sight, we 
could not discern their true nature. 
The full and busy life of mature men 
and women lies open to the child; 
but how little does the child know of 
its meaning! Even when the child 
imitates the acts of manhood, what 
does the mimic banker or preacher 
or politician know of the anxiety, of 
the passionate eagerness, of life! We 
are but children: how could the rela- 
tiops and the details of the maturity 
that awaits us be revealed to our com- 
prehension! Let a person who has 
no ear for music be taken into a hall 
which is filled with some grand har- 
mony. He hears the sounds, the very 
sounds, that convey to another almost 
the greatest joy which he can know, 
that open to him the rapture almost 
of heaven itself. To the first, the 
tuning of the instruments conveyed 
as much. Thus impossible is it for 
the spirit to receive any revelation, 
though it be poured into its very ears, 
and pictured to its very eyes, before 
it is ready to receive it. 

But, though this ignorance of detail 
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must be accepted and insisted upon, 
none the less are there certain large 
and general principles that must 
guide our thought, and on which we 
may place firm reliance. It is with 
our thought of our future life some- 
thing as it is with our thought of 
some far-off planet. If one should 
undertake to draw for us pictures of 
the planet, to tell us “its rocks are 
like this, and its flowers like this, and 
its inhabitants like this; ” if he should 
give the detail of family and state life, 
of government and education, — we 
should listen to his words without an 
approach to confidence: we should 
see in them only a pleasant fiction or 
a moral lesson, or else look upon them 
as idle babbling. But there are some 
things which we do know in re- 
gard to this far-off planet as certainly 
as if we had trodden its continents, or 
sailed upon its seas. We know that 
the law of gravitation is as mighty 
there as it is here; that the laws of 
chemical action and composition are 
the same there that they are here; 
that all the fundamental laws of ma- 
terial existence are the same there 
that they are here. Of the same na- 
ture is our knowledge of the life to 
come; only, in this case, we have todo 
with spiritual laws and forces instead 
of with material. The fundamental 
principles of spiritual life are the same 
under all circumstances, at all times, 
in time and in eternity. The love of 
God —that great fact which is in our 
religious thought what the great law 
of gravitation is in our‘ thought of 
material things — always is and a] ways 
will be absolute. In regard to any 
theory or picture of the future life, we 
may ask, Does it absolutely and fun- 
damentally contradict our faith in the 
infinite love of God? If it do, we 
can dismiss it as false, with the same 
confidence with which we should dis- 
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miss as false any guess in regard to 
the planet which I spoke of, that 
should contradict the absoluteness of 
the law of gravitation. 

We may go even a little farther than 
this. All spiritual laws and relation- 
ships must remain the same. We 
are like the children of some family 
in the Old World, about to emigrate to 
the New. What does the child know, 
what can he guess, of the scenes that 
will open before him ? Can he under- 
stand from any thing he has ever seen, 
of the meaning of the words, “ forest,” 
“lake,” and “ prairie” ? Perhaps the 
language will be different from any 
thing he has ever heard before. Of 
all this the child knows nothing, and 
can know nothing; but he does know 
that father and mother, brother and 
sister, will be with him, and, know- 
ing this, he is content. Where they 
are is home; and, where home is, he is 
glad to be. So we stand upon the 
brink of the dim ocean, and let our 
thoughts stretch and strive to look 
forward to the life that is beyond. 
The whole is vague and shadowy to 
us. But we know that the great Fa- 
ther of all souls will be there; we know 
that our brothers and sisters will be 
there ; and, where these are, our spirits 
may feel themselves at home. 

To speak more definitely, we may 
say, that, in death, the body dies, and 
that alone. If we can determine 
what belongs to the body, and what 
belongs to the spirit, then we 
can understand what will die with 
the body, and what will live on in 
spite of the body’s death. Let us 
apply this principle to certain 
views that are more or less com- 
monly held in regard to death, 

There are views of death that make 
it the one great, decisive moment of 
existence. One of these is, that, when 


the body dies, all possibility of sin 
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dies with it; that the death of the 
body is and always must be the re- 
generation of the soul. If sin were 
of the body, the death of the body 
would be the death of sin; but though 
the saints of all ages have striven 
with the body, have tortured it and 
starved it, believing that the sin was 
in it, and in it alone, yet sin is not of 
the body, but of the spirit. If sin 
were in the world, in the circumstan- 
ces by which the body is surrounded, 
then to die out of the world would be 
to escape from sin. Mboralists and 
saints have disowned the world as 
they have disowned the body; they 
have denounced the world; they 
have sought to flee from the world, 
thinking that thereby they could flee 
from sin. We might think, indeed, 

that, when the soul is free from the — 
temptations that are about it here, it 
might be free from the sin that these 
have caused. The miser, the de- 
frauder, the sensualist, will not be be- 
set by the temptations that here have 
wrought his ruin. All the circum- 
stances of life will have been changed. 
But sin is not in the circumstances 
about us. It is not in the world 
any more than it is in the body. 
There is not an object, as there is 
not a power on the earth, which was 
not meant for good. Money, which 
we call the root of all evil, is the 
great instrument of civilization. That 
wild passion which has blasted 
so many a heart, and blackened so 
many a life, was meant to kindle the 
pure flame of the domestic hearth- 
stone. That ambition which has 
raged through so many a land was 
meant to be an incentive to honor- 
able toil. No! the sin is in the soul, 
not in its surroundings; and, though 
the very forms and powers of heaven 
were about it, the selfish soul would 
find some way to make them serve 








its selfish ends; or, if it could‘not, it 
would torment itself with its own fail- 
ures, or heaven would be heaven no 
longer. 

If the death of the body is not the 
death of the evil which is in the soul, 
still less can it be the death of the 
good which is in the soul. Perhaps 
the most common view of the future 
life falls into both the errors which I 
have just named. It draws a line 
which separates the world of living 
men and women into two classes. 
Those who stand on one side of this line 
are good; and, when they die, all the 
evil that is in them perishes: they 
become perfectly pure and holy, and 
pass at once into a state of endless 
peace and blessedness. Those who 
stand on the other side of the line are 
evil; and, when they die, all the good 
that is in them perishes, — all the kind- 
liness and love, all the impulses of a 
noble generosity, all the power of self- 
sacrifice : they become wholly evil, and 
pass at once into a state of hopeless 
and endless misery. But who in this 
world of ours is good, and who is 
evil ? How would it be possible to draw 
sueh a line, which would not cut 
through many a heart, nay, that 
would not cut through every heart ? 

And what is the bad, that its death 
should accomplish a change like this ? 
If it were the spirit that died, the 
body might be left in this unchange- 
ableness, 

“ Fixed in an eternal state.” 
But the very nature of the spirit is 
change: its very life is progress. 
How shall the death of the body thus 
transform it? 

No: death is a sleep and an awak- 
ing; and we must believe that the 
soul emerges from the darkness of this 
sleep such as it was when it entered 
into it. The spirit will stand forth 
beautiful or deformed, pure or defiled, 
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strong or weak, complete or imperfect, 
healthful or diseased, according to its 
nature while it was living, half con- 
cealed, in this tabernacle of flesh. 
But so far as the consciousness of the 
spirit, and its appearance are con- 
cerned, there is between the two lives 
one immense difference. I have said 
that sin is not of the body, but of the 
soul. It is true, at the same time, 
that much that we call sin is of the 
body. Every wrong act committed 
leaves its mark upon the brain. 
Habit, working though the body, chains 
the spirit to its past self, even when 
it would forsake its past self. The 
faults or the sins or the mistakes of 
parents leave their marks upon their 
children, give them weights to carry 
through life. The very weakness 
and disorder of the physical system, 
of brain and nerves, make themselves 
felt in the life. No person who 
strives after the highest life is able to 
fulfil even his own highest thought 
of life. How many persons do we 
see struggling with some false ten- 
dency, which is always tripping them 
up when they would least have it 
so! How many drunkards struggle 
against their terrible thirst, with a 
purpose and an aspiration that would 
win them sainthood, were it not for 
this terrible enemy! How many 
men and women struggle against 
some infirmity of temper that besets 
them, because their nerves are all jan- 
gled, and out of tune! How many 
such struggles are carried on in life 
we cannot know. They are fought 
in the very secret places of the soul. 
The brave struggler after peace and 
love and purity, and a lofty faith, feels 
himself often vanquished in the fight. 
There is a law in his members, strug- 
gling against the law in his spirit: so 
that what he would he does not, and 
what he would not that he does. 
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Desth, we may believe, puts an end 
to this struggle: it unbinds the 
soul. The spirit that has thus strug- 
gled stands forth free, strong, erect, 
pure, glad. I, mounts with a sud- 
den flight up to the heights towards 
which it has been struggling so long. 
It fulfils its own ideal. Loftier 
heights will be yet before it; grand- 
er ideals will lure it on: but what it 
longed to be, what it strove to be, it 
has become. What a revelation of life 
it would be to us, if we could see the 
spirits that thus emerge, clean out of 
the mire of life, pure out of its pollu- 
tion, peaceful out of its strife, exalted 
out of its degradation, victorious out 
of its defeats ! 

There is another side to the pic- 
ture. If some appear worse than 
they really are, there are others who 
appear better than they really are. 
The circumstances that drag down 
the first buoy up these. With the 
body death strips away all the out- 
ward circumstances of life. All the 
advantages of birth, of outward dig- 
nity, of position in society, — all these 
are stripped off from the soul. It 
sees itself, and is seen, as it has been 
all along in the sight of God, naked 
and open in the presence of him with 
whom it has todo. The restraints of 
life are removed; the soul can act it- 
self. There is an ideal of evil as well 
as an ideal of good; there is a looking- 
downward as well as a looking-up; 
there is a love of the low, of the 
depraved, of the selfish. Death, we 
believe, leaves the spirit free to follow 
its own gravitation. He that has 
struggled after the right and the 
good, whose heart has been filled with 
the aspiration of love, — such an hum- 
ble, God-loving, and man-loving spirit 
shall mount up into the realms of 
blessedness and peace; while those 
whose love has been downwards, and 
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not up, shall fall — whither shall they 
fall? We read that it is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God. Would it not be a more 
fearful thing to fall out of the hands 
of the living God? It is a fearful 
thing, the poor wounded soldier feels, 
to pass into the hands of the surgeon ; 
but yet he thanks God, even though 
with fear and dread, for the surgeon’s 
skill. It is the wound that is dread- 
ful: the care that probes it, and binds 
it up, is blessed. 

Sin is a fearful thing: it is the 
one dreadful thing in God’s universe ; 
and blessed is any discipline that 
shall free the spirit from its power. 
We must not forget the fundamental 
law with which we started, — the law 
of God’s infinite love. The comet seems 
to try to shoot from the warm and 
shining centre of the system into the 
outer darkness: can you draw the 
line that shall mark the course and 
the limit of its wandering? We 
only know that the great law of gravi- 
tation does never let it go, that at 
last it draws it back again into the 
light and warmth: so we believe 
that the love of God follows the sin- 
ner in his course. No soul can wan- 
der beyond the reach of God’s pro- 
tecting hand. The love of God is in- 
finite ; and it shall yet triumph over 
all things. We cannot understand 
God’s method ; we cannot anticipate 
his ways. We know not what dis- 
cipline, what experience, may be de- 
manded, what paths may be the best. 
He knows, and he has the power to 
choose. 

We hear men speak, sometimes, of 
the lost. There are spirits that seem 
lost ; but did you ever see one that 
was wholly lost? You read of a sin- 
gle act of a man, and you think his na- 
ture was wholly in that: if the act was 
evil, you think of him as wholly evil. 
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But did you ever see a man that was 
wholly evil? that had not a single 
spark left that could be kindled into 
a flame? that was utterly broken, 
so that there was no possibility of an 
influx of strength? Nay, among 
those who are most the prey of the 
most shameless vice, do you not often 
find a generosity, a free nobility, of 
soul that puts to shame the calcu- 
lating virtue of those who would 
shrink from the very touch of these 
polluted ones? And shall He who 
does not break the bruised reed, nor 
quench the smoking flax, not find a 
way to save that which is left, to 
breathe with his Spirit upon the 


smoking embers, to bind up _ the. 


bruised reed? Thus we stand by 
the side of every grave in hope, we 
follow the course of every spirit with 
trust. We believe that in the Father’s 
house are many mansions; that every 
prodigal shall at some time leave his 
pollution, and be welcomed home ; that 
at last God’s great family shall be 
complete. 

Shall we seek to make real to our 
hearts the joy and the promise of 
that waiting home? Consider, then, 
that all the truth, all the joy, all the 
life, of this present world, is of the 
spirit. You loved your friend. What 
was it you loved in him? It was his 
love, his nobleness, his aspiration, his 
self-forgetfulness. These were of the 
spirit. The outward presence that 
you rejoiced in was but the revelation 
of the spirit. It was this that looked 
from the eyes, and smiled through the 
lips, and uttered itself in the voice. 
Thus, when this outward presence per- 
ished, the friend remained, the love 
loved on; though the body’s lips are 
hushed, soul can still utter itself to 
soul. Nay, we may believe, that, after 
the body’s death, there is often a 
eloser union between soul and soul 
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than when each could only half ex- 
press itself through the poor medium 
of the flesh. And what this outer 
presence was to your friend, that is 
the universe to God: it is his glory 
that flashes from the heavens; the 
strength of the hills is his strength; 
the beauty of the flower is his beau- 
ty; the love of all spirits is his love. 
What, then, that is dear and precious 
to us will be lost, though the heavens 
should be rolled together as a scroll, 
and all the visible forms of things 
should perish ? This outward world is 
only the hint of the spiritual world, — 
a veil that half reveals, and half con- 
ceals, its glory. Whatever is highest 
here, that is the truest. Thus we 
look forward and upward, 
“ Knowing that what is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent.” 

If we would form a picture of the 
heavenly life, we have, then, only to 
take what is most divine in the earth- 
ly life. The gladness of thought, the 
communion of love, the blessedness 
of service, the ecstasy of worship, the 
contemplation of the divine, — these 
are of the spirit, and partake of its 
eternity. The contemplation of the 
divine,—the words may sound cold 
and meaningless; but if it be true, 
as was just affirmed, that whatever 
thrills us in the grandeur and beauty 
of the earth is only a hint of the pres- 
ence of God, what joy must come from 
the ever higher and higher manifesta- 
tion of his presence ! 

Such is our belief in regard to the 
future life. Well would it be for us if 
it were indeed the faith of our inmost 
hearts. What darkness could gather 
on our way if we walked ever in the 
light of this hope! O spirit! weary 
with the burdens of life, O wanderer! 
lost amid its mazes, O sinner! strug- 
gling with some vice that wraps its 
folds ever more closely about you, O 
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mourner! stretching forth eager arms 
after the loved and lost, how blessed 
would ye be, how blessed would we 
all be, if we could open our hearts to 
the fulness of this promise, to the 
brightness of this hope! 

And yet there is another lesson 
which the great truth we have con- 
sidered may bring home to us. If we 
must take of the materials of our 
earthly life to form our thought of 
heaven, does it not follow that we 
may take our thought of heaven to 
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shape our earthly life? Is not the 
material at hand? Is not love here? 
Is there not opportunity of service ? 
Is not God here? Let us not forget 
that our eternal life has begun al- 
ready; and while we look forward to 
a more complete fulfilment, to new 
and higher possibilities, let us take 
the present also in its fulness, and, if 
we cannot reach the height of the 
angelic joy, strive after that which is 
better and nobler, — strive to enter, 
even here, upon the angelic service. 
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“Then the queen looked into his face, and said, “‘ O beloved, awake!” but Maimound the fairy 
immersed him in sleep, and pressed down his head with her wing, so he awoke not.’’— ARABIAN 
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Deep in the lily its odor lies, 
Hidden in beauty cold as snow; 


Only the south wind stoops as it flies, 
Stealing sweetness that dreams below. 


Deep in the heart of the Arab tale 
Sleeps the breath of a truth divine ; 
Open thy petals, lily pale, 
Make the splendor and perfume mine. 


When the rapture of life shall call, 

Low or loud, through my weary dream; 
When its lips on my slumber fall, 

Its eyes of summer above me gleam, — 


Patient angel of strength and power, 
Guarding ever my wandering way, 
Pour thy sleep on the fateful hour, 
Hide mine eyes from the dawning day. 


When the thrill of its kisses spread 
Life and bliss till the sleep must flee, 
Press thy wing on my restless head, 
Keep me sleeping and safe for thee ! 
ROSE TERRY. 
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UPS AND DOWNS. 


A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPER VII. 


Is there any thing quite so depress- 
ing to look upon as what the smart 
“ man of business ” calls the “ winding 
upofa concern?” Emagine Mr. Dennis 
Maccarty, who moves families into the 
country at the shortest notice, or re- 
moves sea-shore visitors to the city in 
the fall, —imagine him turned into 
Raffaele D’Urbino’s studio the day 
after his death, with directions to clear 
the rooms, and get them ready by to- 
morrow morning to move in the furni- 
ture and fixtures of Dr. T. U. Villa- 
lobo, first dentist in ordinary to His 
Holiness Leo the Tenth, and told to 
carry what he finds in the studio to 
the public stores. Imagine Dennis, as 
he squeezes into a flour-barrel a love- 
ly Madonna, smiling with a divine 
affection, even when man looks his 
last upon her face, — crowding after 
her thyee or four studies for cupids, — 
the first conception of a fresco, — 
and the keepsake best beloved which 
Michel Angelo left when he was last 
here. All these are jammed together 
into the “rubbage-barrel” because 
they happen to have no frames on 
them at the moment when Dennis sets 
hiseyes onthem. Such is the method 
by which the “smart man of business” 
winds up a concern which is intrusted 
to him, —if by chance he have been 
trained to the twisting of hemp, and 
the business in question, like John 
Hughitt’s, were the cutting and ship- 
ping of lumber. “We must get the 
accounts closed, any way,” says the 
smart man of business. 
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Jasper had the ageny of seeing an 
administrator smash round, in such 
fashion, in the midst of his uncle’s 
broken affairs; had the poor satisfac- 
tion of interfering once or twice for 
the rescue of some correspondent who 
would else have been compromised in 
the ruin wrought by the smart man 
of business; had some moments of 
success when the smart man of busi- 
ness withdrew for a few weeks from 
Duquesne to demoralize and disorder 
something else which he was admin- 
istering on: but after six or eight 
months the man of business had made 
a solitude of the thriving village 
which was, and called it peace. Jas- 
per at the last took poor Mrs. Hughitt 
by the easiest stages down to Dexter, 
found for her as comfortable a home 
as he could contrive with an old 
school-friend of her’s, and for himself 
repaired to Detroit to seek his fortune. 
As for Duquesne, which John Hugh- 
itt had built up out of nothing, it all 
went to ruin again, thanks to the 
smart man of business; you will find 
no such place in the present county 
registers of Michigan; and if you are 
tempted to paddle your canoe down 
there, you may pick blackberries on 
what was the causeway to the wharf, 
should you be in season. 

And so in the spring-time after his 
brilliant commencement, Jasper found 
himself in the bustling city of De- 
troit, — with a little more than seven- 
teen dollars in his pocket, seeking his: 
fortune. He was not in the least 
downcast. Rather was he elated,. 
because he had at last cut loose from 
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the entanglements, and had some rea- 
son to hope that he might never see 
the smart man of business again. 
What he was to do, he did not know. 
But he knew he should find himself 
at some honest work before he had 
spent all his money. He must in- 
deed. His aunt’s little property, left 
after the adjustment of affairs, was 
not enough even to pay her modest 
charges at Dexter. And Jasper had 
therefore the thought of her as well 
as himself, as he looked out on his 
future. 

Detroit was at that moment the 
most active city of the North-West. 
Chicago was just starting into being ; 
and Detroit was the great dépét of 
the trade of that new region, which 
was beginning to be one of the gar- 
dens and one of the granaries of the 
world. Jasper had passed through 
the city, back and forth, once and 
again. ‘Till now he had never made 


as long a stay as on the sad day when 
he had to tell every one the news 


of disaster. Still he had no lack 
of personal acquaintance among the 
lawyers and the men of business of 
the town; and, on his first morning, 
confident enough of success, only cu- 
rious as to what form it was to take, 
he set himself to visiting in succession 
the men with whom his uncle had had 
most to do. 

“No? Yes: ah,well! Therecan 
be no sort of difficulty.” This was 
the average speech that these gen- 
tlemen made to him, when they 
were twice his age. “ No difficulty 
at all. Young men is what we want, 
Mr. Rising. The West is to be built 
up by young men; and young men 
ot education like yourself, why, of 
course they have the best chance! If 
I had only had your education when I 
was of yourage. Why, —if you had 
written to me last fall, I would have 
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asked you to take a desk in our office 
here; just now we are rather over- 
crowded. Business you know, — well; 
perhaps a little dull. But then, you 
will have no difficulty. Have youhad 
any talk with the mayor? ” 

No: Jasper had had no talk with 
the mayor. 

“ Well, now, that is a good thought. 
Suppose I give you a line of intro- 
duction to the mayor. He knows 
every thing about the public works, 
you know, — and they need men, you 
know, — honest and intelligent men, 
in every line. He is a very good 
friend of mine, and I am very glad to 
introduce you” (“writing with assi- 
duity,” would be the stage-direction). 
“A very good friend of mine, — a very 
good friend of mine. You know 
where the City Hall is? Yes; three 
blocks up,—ten blocks west; Mr. 
Smith, what is the mayor’s given 
name? Qh, yes! I thought it was 
John. There, Mr. Rising, there is 
your note to the mayor. I would go 
with you myself, but here is Mr. Um- 
bein waiting for me. Good-morning. 
Come in again.” 

That is about an average of one 
class of such interviews. This is the 
other form. 

Mayor, sitting behind a desk, 
which serves in some sort as a ram- 
part or barricade. In front, on settees 
which seem a good deal worn, two 
emigrant women keeping their chil- 
dren quiet with difficulty; a very 
suspicious, shiny-hatted gentleman of 
Bohemian birth and features ; a little 
woman with a black veil down, and 
a large black bag in her hand; two 
business men with lithographic plans 
and other papers. Standing between 
settee and barricade, two constables, 
waiting to get in a word. Mayor 
looks jaded, not to say perplexed, 
receives Jasper’s card and note with 
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a bow, and points to a vacant place 
on one of the settees. He also writes 
with insane alacrity, folds and directs 
his letter (envelopes still unknown), 
beckons the constables, and whispers 
to them in an aside, dismisses them, 
and then takes up the settees in 
order. Different smart men of busi- 
ness, travellers with letters, steam- 
boat clerks and others, come up and 
interrupt. But the mayor is steel, 
and holds to “ first come first served.” 
So in an hour it is Jasper’s turn. 

“Yes, Mr. Ring, I am glad to see 
you, —I am very glad to see you, only 
we are so hurried this morning; in- 
deed, we are always hurried. Mr. 
Hughitt’s nephew, Isee. Yes; I met 
him at the convention, in — no; yes, 
—a year ago last fall. I heard, — 
yes, —no; I did hear of his death. 
I was very’ much distressed. Mr. 
Fordhammer says you are looking for 
employment. I wish I could give 
you any encouragement; not that we 
ever have any thing to offer, but tem- 
porarily perhaps, while you are look- 
ing round.” 

Jasper takes heart, and assures the 
poor mayor that some temporary posi- 
tion, while he is looking round, is all 
he needs, or would think of. 

“Yes, well: but you cannot con- 
ceive, Mr. Ring, of the number of 
people I have here. You see Detroit 
is the great thoroughfare,—or on 
the great thoroughfare; our geo- 
graphical position you know, — and 
every one who lands here comes to 
this office.” At this moment, by way 
of illustration, an enraged Norwegian 
with two dogs, three children, a wife, 
and a gun, comes in, and is with 
difficulty made to subside upon the 
only vacant settee. “There is really 
nothing, Mr. Ring, that is in the 
least in my gift. But I will most 
gladly make a minute of your name, 
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and you would tell me where I might 
write to you.” And then, with a 
guilty and uneasy look, the mayor 
draws out an immense address-book, 
turns up page R, by the alphabet 
annexed, and Jasper has the pleasure 
of seeing his name entered at the 
bottom of the second column of office- 
seekers whose names begin with that 
letter. As the mayor copies his card, 
he observes that the name has two 
syllables. “Oh, Rising is the name! 
indeed, I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Rising; Mr. Fordhammer wrote so 
hastily! I am afraid I called you 
Ring. Good-morning, Mr. Ring; 
good-morning. If any thing occurs 
you shall hear from us. Now, sir,” 
—to the shiny-hatted Bohemian, — 
“ what can I do for you?” 

These two interviews, taking a 
good deal more time in fact than 
they take either to describe or to read 
of, may be taken as exhibiting the 
type of a series of visits which Jas- 
per made on his two first days in 
Detroit, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
The plucky, prompt “No!” came in 
sometimes, and was an exquisite re- 
lief when it did come. Jasper says 
he has always remembered with 
thankfulness the men who gave it 
to him, from that day to this. But 
more often, despite himself, he was 
bejuggled and pushed along by ill- 
timed good-nature ; sent from pillar 
to post, and from post to pillar, fol- 
lowing a will-o’-wisp, which, however, 
always showed different colors from 
those of the last jack-o’-lantern, and 
led to some marsh of a different- 
colored mud from that which he 
grovelled in before. 

Jasper went home Wednesday 
night, meditative as to the “best 
education his country could afford.” 
That it had done him good he knew. 
But how droll it seemed that nobody 
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in the North-West seemed to want 
him any the more because he had 
such training! No: he would not 
offer himself as a teacher! That 
seemed rational, and enough people 
had proposed that to him. But, first 
of all, Jasper utterly distrusted his 
ability in that line; second, he 
could see that the newspapers, and 
streets even, of Detroit, were crowded 
with the announcements of professors, 
who seemed to have little to do but 
to profess. Jasper could not believe, 
yet, that his university training gave 
him no advantage over the Norwegian 
emigrants, who had hard muscle, a 
poor gun, and could live on black 
bread. “Comes to that” said Jas- 
per to himself, “I can have or do all 
three.” He could not believe that he 
must go out and take up a quarter-sec- 
tion ofland. But, worst come to worst, 
that is, thank God, what every man 
or woman in Americacando. Before 
he tried that, however, Jasper meant 
to test Detroit by some other channel 
than that which his uncle’s acquaint- 
ances opened to him. 

On Wednesday evening, — con- 
scious that he had paid two days of 
life, and certain dollars to match; 
and had only a little experience in 
return, — he paid his bill at the hotel, 
took his valise to an emigrant board- 
ing house, sent a wagon for his 
trunks, and went to bed, resolved 
to start on life the next morning 
without further application to his 
friends. 

What has Jasper Rising to recom- 
mend him as a man, pure and simple ? 

So the next day found him at the 
various steamboat wharves, inquiring 
whether this passenger-line, or that 
freight-boat, needed a clerk. And 
much shorter measure he had awarded 
to him here than in the places to 
which he had carried letters of intro- 
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duction. Nobody wanted any clerk; 
and Jasper, in his soul, was quite sure 
that he liked their way of saying so bet- 
ter than he did the more long-winded 
way. One rather talkative accom- 
plice, or companion, of the man he 
spoke to in one of the Mackinaw 
offices, soused up so far as to take 
a general paternal interest in Jasper, 
and ask a good mamy questions about 
his plans and accomplishments, end- 
ing by his suggesting, that, at the 
freighting-house of Dibbs & For- 
tescue, on the Windsor side, they had 
wanted an invoice-clerk the last time 
he was there; they had asked him 
about a certain Jem Clavers, who 
had once invoiced in the Mackinaw 
employ, and the unknown knew 
that they did not engage Jem Cla- 
vers. Had Jasper any communica- 
tion with them? No: Jasper had 
not. But Jasper was perfectly will- 
ing to. The only arrangement Di- 
vine Providence or human Destiny 
had thus far suggested was this; 
and Jasper eagerly took the address 
of Dibbs & Fortescue, waited for the 
ferry-boat, and, with some hope- 
fulness this time, pursued his way to 
the dominions of ’Er Majesty, and 
without much difficulty found the 
warehouse which answered to the 
name. 

The manners, not to say the lan- 
guage and the cut of the whiskers, 
were different from those of the 
western side of the Strait. But the 
result was the same. They wanted 
no invoice-clerk, had wanted none, 
should want none. Nay, they did not 
know who could have told Mr. Rising 
that they wanted one. Nor could 
Jasper indeed, the unknown having 
had no visiting card perhaps, cer- 
tainly having given him none. An 
allusion to Jem Clavers, however, did 
bring to light the recollection that 
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they had had a letter for Jem Cla- 
vers’s mother, and they had asked 
where he was to be found. Probably 
it was from this circumstance that 
the unknown had made his mistake 
about the invoice-clerk. Andso they 
wished Jasper a very good evening; 
for the day had now well passed the 
meridian. 
“In pure delights like these,” 


Jasper spent the two first days of his 
life at the emigrant lodging-house ; 
and on Friday night found him- 
self no nearer the object of his quest 
than on what his friends at Wind- 
sor call “the Tuesday morning.” 

Nor was he nearer, to all appear- 
ance, on Saturday noon. Silently he 
ate his dinner, not of the most savory 
description, among the Norwegians, 
Germans, and Frenchmen who had 
been for these days his boon compan- 
ions at the three revels of the day. 
Puzzled more than sad, puzzled be- 
cause he could not get hold of time’s 
forelock ; certain that he was making 
some mistake, and not yet chiding 
the selfishness of the world, which 
would not let him “go shares” with 
it, he left the table, and stood on the 
stoop to see the laboring men with 
whom he had feasted drift off, to the 
right and left, to their affairs. 

“Tt is not that that man is strong- 
er than I,” said Jasper to himself, 
as a clumsy Wurtemberg lout went 
lumbering down the street, hardly 
knowing enough to keep on the side- 
walk. I could pull him round and 
round in any boat on the river, and 
walk him to death in the woods or 
on the prairie. And yet, if I went 
down with him now, and offered my ser- 
vice to the man on the pier where he 
has earned his two dollars a day since 
last Monday, I should be told there 
was nothing for me to do. Is there 
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a disadvantage in speaking Eng- 
lish ? 

“There goes that hulking Irish- 
man from his shanty, boys follow- 
ing as yesterday; that man has 
found somebody who wants him. 
Yet he is no bigger than I am. He 
is not half so good-natured. And, if 
we got into a fight, I could knock him 
down before he knew we had begun.” 
And Jasper chuckled, even ‘in his 
desolation, at the satisfaction with 
which he should give the Kelt No. 6 
if it were all in friendly play. 

“ A hole for every peg except me,” 
said the poor boy. “A hole for a 
Norwegian runaway; a hole for a Ger- 
man boor; a hole for an Irish bog- 
trotter: only no hole for this poor gen- 
tleman.” 

“Poor gentleman,” he said again, 
cutting off the end of his last cigar 
and taking out his match-box, a little 
gold-mounted toy which Alice Cohoes 
had given him for a philopena. “A 
poor gentleman,” he repeated aloud, 
“who still smokes Manuel Amore’s 
cigars, and then wonders why he 
is not hired as a long-shore man.” 

And. with this he went up to his 
den under the roof: put up a little 
parcel for his aunt, of some trifles 
which he had promised to buy for her 
in Detroit. When he came down 
stairs, he was another man. The 
new epoch of his life really began, 
when, in place of the French boots 
he had been wearing, he put on a 
pair of brogans, reserved from his 
last trout-brook ; when in place of his 
linen shirt, he put on one of gray flan- 
nel; when for the beaver hat he had 
touched only that morning when he 
met Mr. Fordhammer, he put on a 
Scotch-plaid cap; and instead of 
Huntington’s tight-fitting frock, for 
such were cut and worn in those 
days, he put on a well-worn velve- 
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teen coat, left from a hunting expe- 
dition in Wisconsin. Jasper had not 
walked fifty yards with his parcel, 
when he met Miss Mary Chandler, 
one of the Detroit belles at that time, 
with whom he waltzed the last winter 
at a party at the Shaws’. He was on 
the point of touching his hat; but it 
was clear that the pretty lady no 
more recognized him than she did the 
awning post, though she passed that 
also every day. 

. Jasper went to the station of what 
has since become the Central Road, 
and gave his aunt’s parcel to the con- 
ductor. He stood to see the train 
leave, having, indeed, no call else- 
. where; and was then slowly leaving 
the dépét, as the station was in those 
days called, when he met his destiny. 

His attention was arrested by a 
sharp, angry call, “Where is Mr. 
Keyl? send Mr. Keyl to me.” 

Mr. Keyl appeared. He was the 
“ dépét-master.” 

Mr. Keyl, why have these cars 
not been cleaned to-day? I spoke 
of it to George yesterday, and no one 
has touched them. MHere’s prairie- 
mud which might have come from 
Battle Creek.” 

Mr. Keyl was in no wise dashed 
by the anger of his chief. With per- 
fectly imperturbable expression, he 
informed that officer that it was 
John’s business to clean the car, and 
that John had not been seen all day. 
“ Off on a spree, I guess. He has not 
had one since Fast Day.” 

“What do I care for John?” said 
the superintendent, not in the least 
soothed by Mr. Keyl’s indifference.” 
“Make up John’s pay, and ship him 
as soon as you set eyes on him; 
and have these cars fit to be 
seen before the train is made up.” 
So storming, he went on his way. 

“Where in hell am I to find any 
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one to clean his cars for him?” said 
Mr. Keyl, half under his breath, to a 
baggage-master who stood by. But, 
before the baggage-master answered, 
Jasper stepped forward and said, “ Do 
you want some one to clean the cars? 
Try me.” 

Mr. Keyl squirted a little tobacco- 
juice between the rails, surveyed 
Jasper from top to toe, and said, 
“ Have you ever worked for the road?” 

“No,” said Jasper; “but I have 
cleaned carriages, plenty of them.” 

“Then clean them cars before it’s 
dark ; and, if you like, come round 
here again at seven, Monday morning, 
and I'll talk with you. Jefferson, 
show him John’s closet, and where 
the things are, and tell him where he 
must fill his pails.” So the imper- 
turbable Mr. Keyl, who was at bot- 
tom much more perturbable than he 
wanted Mr. Superintendent to know, 
went his way, with an extra oath or 
two. Jefferson explained to Jasper 
the mysteries of long brushes and 
short brushes ; the “ dépét ” soon sank 
into its usual quiet; and as Jasper, 
infinitely amused with the adven- 
ture, brought to light the hideous 
arabesques of the car-paint from be- 
neath the charcoal dust and mud 
which asmart shower had plastered 
on them, he knew indeed that his 
lowest descent was over, and that he 
was beginning to rise again. 

It is not very unpleasant business 
when you have good tools, and do it for 
the first time, with nobody to watch you. 
And by sunset the three cars were clean, 
the closet was locked, and the favorite 
of Commencement day went home. 

The fair reader need not be dis- 
tressed by thinking that Jasper had 
to spend thirteen hours out of every 
twenty-four in washing prairie-mud 
off the sides of cars. Perhaps the 
fair reader never before reflected that 











anybody had to do this disagreeable 
duty, — perhaps she believed the plat- 
form, when it informed her that all 
the disagreeable things in life are 
done by women, and all the agreeable 
ones by men. In point of fact, the 
career of car-scrubbing was only the 
gateway by which Jasper broke into 
the magic circle. From this time 
he was in the game with the others, — 
was recognized as a co-worker, — and 
was no longer shoved from pillar to 
post, as he had been when he seemed 
an outsider. No: the little one-track 
road, which has since growu into the 
Michigan Central, had not, in those 
days, cars enough to employ any man 
for his whole time in keeping them 
clean. And Jasper soon found that 
his new vocation had at least all the 
elements of interest which variety can 
give. Now it was to lend a hand to 
the baggage-smashers, in handling 
trunks on arrival. Once and again he 
was detailed to be an extra-conductor 
when a special train was sent to an 
academy examination or a county 
convention. He was the person who 
collected forgotten parasols and right- 
hand gloves, after people had left the 
trains, and kept them sorted against 
the owners should apply. When the 
morose ticket-master had occasion to 
retire occasionally from duty, either 
for repentance that he had been so 
cross to people who had never injured 
him, or for other religious or personal 
duties to me unknown, he liked to 
put Jasper on the service of selling at 
the window in his stead. At this time, 
the morose ticket-master was more 
morose than ever, because, in an access 
of prosperity, the company had en- 
larged the building, and given him a 
more spacious office. The only view 
he took of this improvement was 
that it cost him so many more steps 
daily in crossing from the gentlemen’s 
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to the ladies’ window. Think of it, 
gentle reader, and you may wnder- 
stand why the average ticket-seller is 
low-toned and morose; you may re- 
flect, that, if you had his trials in life, 
you would not be gentle; and you 
will be all the more disposed to give 
credit to those ticket-sellers you and 
I could name, who, in face of such 
temptations in other directions, keep 
cheerful still, — look up and not down, 
look out and not in,—and, caged 
though they be in their little houses 
of glass, throw no stones, but lend a 
hand to thousands of unprotected fe- 
males, such as you, or such scatter- 
brained impulsives as your male com- 
panion in travel. 

For Jasper himself, the new life was 
not a frolic merely, as you may have 
thought it, but an experiment. As the 
heroine of the old novel wanted so much 
to be loved for herself alone, Jasper was 
by this time dead resolved to work 
his own way forward in the world, 
without troubling its mayors, its col- 
lege authorities, or its Mr. Fordham- 
mers more. There was, undoubtedly, 
disagreeable life in this association 
with baggage-smashers, and in the 
physical labor it involved. But the 
men learned to respect him in an hour. 
They learned to love him in a day. 
Their tobacco was poor; but Jasper 
could get used to that. They were 
very simple people: he had never im- 
agined that agy people in the world 
could be sosimple. They talked but 
little; and what they did talk about 
was their pay, their food, their rent, 
and what the company was doing. 
Jasper had not been in this little cir- 
cle a week, before his habits of gener- 
alization, the ease with which he took 
the wider view of things, the absolute 
good temper which grew out of this, 
and, indeed, his general information 
regarding things in which they were 
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but specialists, made him of real use to 
everybody in the station-house ; and 
he was respected accordingly. His 
great conquest was made one day 
when he went out as fireman, by sud- 
den substitution for a poor fellow who 
had cut his hand. Purdy, the engine- 
man with whom he went, was known 
behind his back, among the workmen, 
as “old Meat-axe;” and so virulent 
and unintelligible was the heat of his 
temper, that no man who could get an 
exchange ever worked with him a 
week. But Jasper, who, indeed, 
knew nothing of these peculiarities, 
went and came, went and came, two 
trips out and two in, — and conquered 
“old Meat-axe.” He did it by mere 
force of intelligent questioning and 
wise acknowledgment of ignorance. 
Meat-axe himself was not insensible 
to this most delicate form of uncon- 
scious flattery. 

At the boarding-house, where he 
still staid because he would not be 
rolling from spot to spot, and because 
it was dirt-cheap if it had some dirt 
in its other attributes also, Jasper 
was hardly less a favorite. But this 
mattered the less. He was at the 
head of the table in a week; for the 
inmates were here to-day, and gone 
to-morrow. The “ boarding-mistress ” 
was amazed at Jasper’s ease in talk- 
ing French and German with the 
“Europeans.” There were, however, 
Swedes and Norwegians, not to say 
Welch and occasional Portingallers 
on the lake, who were quite beyond 
him. And he found some home 
amusement in teaching himself 
phrases of their language. 

Not long after this new life had 
opened for him, he was waked one 
night, in the midst of his usual sound 
sleep, by heavy tramping in the pas- 
sages, and, in a minute more, was con- 
scious of the tang-tang-tang of what 
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he supposed was the bell of a fire- 
engine house, which must be some- 
where nearhim. Jasper roused him- 
self enough to observe all this, re- 
flected that it was no business of his, 
and tried to go to sleep again. But 
sleep was not easy. It was clear 
enough that every one else in the 
boarding-house thought the fire was 
his own business, whatever Jasper 
thought ; and, at last, he dragged him- 
self to his window and looked out, — 
to find that a furniture store in the 
next street wasall a flame, and to begin 
to understand that a new city, like 
Detroit, had other laws than the old 
places he was used to, and that it 
might be his own business to attend 
to his neighbor’s in this extremity. 
He locked his trunk, dressed as rap- 
idly as he might, and ran down to 
the fire. 

It is an amazing sight, a fire in a 
new town at midnight,— the disci- 
pline and obedience, on the one hand ; 
the amount of spontaneous and un- 
purchased work, on the other. Here 
was this furnace, three times heated, 
of a warehouse, packed full of the 
most combustible matter. Dark on 
either side, protected only by brick 
walls, were other warehouses, in which 
moving lights showed you that men 
were working hard to pack and save 
books and valuables while there was 
yet time. In the street where Jas- 
per was were two fire-engines, and a 
hose carriage or two, and a few men 
with speaking-trumpets giving intel- 
ligent and cheery directions, as if pre- 
tending that their wholly inadequate 
machinery was all that could be asked _ 
for in the exigency, and loyally obeyed 
by every man in the throng with the 
same .affected confidence. On the 
roofs of the two side buildings, some- 
times on the central roof, which had 
not yet fallen, appeared, in the midst 











of smoke and steam, other men with 
trumpets, who conversed, even con- 
sulted, with those below. A pipe here, 
a hose carried there, showed the result 
of such colloquies. Then came the 
cheery, “Play away, Hero,” “ Play 
away, Tecumseh,” and the thud, 
thud, thud of the most wasteful way 
of using human power, answered with 
a will, as if to say, that men are 
always ready to sacrifice themselves, 
even to the last fibre, if only there be 
intelligent command and an unselfish 
motive. “Now then; let her have 
it! What are you afraid of? Good, 
once more! Putin, Hero! Play away, 
Tecumseh! One, two; one, two; one, 
two. Well done, boys, well done!” 
and every other word of encourage- 
ment, as one or another phase of the 
unequal war took turn. The brakes 
of the engines were crowded full, 
with men in every dress, driving the 
little machines to the very edge of 
their possible performance. The 
dense throng of men looking on, 
only waited their turn at the exhaust- 
ing labor, and so understood their po- 
sition. 

“Now, gentlemen, walk up; spell 
these men; you don’t mean to have 
them work all night do you? Take 
hold, with a will! What are you 
afraid of? You won’t empty the 
lake, I guess.” And so Jasper and 
the men around him rushed forward 
to take the places of those exhausted ; 
and he found himself with his hands 
on the large round bar, at the eternal 
up and down, wondering whether in- 
deed he did any thing, or whether he 
were pulled to and fro himself, in this 
jerking movement, by a power to 
which he did not seem to lend the 
worth or the weight of a straw. 

He could not even see the stream 
he was trying to drive. He could 
only see the letters “ ER,” of the word 
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“Hero.” But he could hear that hoarse 
foreman, “‘ Now, then! what are you 
afraid ef ?” He almost felt ashamed 
that he did so little. He was con- 
scious of a new esprit de corps, in 
the mad determination that Tecum- 
seh, which was pumping into Hero, 
should not over-fill her watertank, as 
there are rumors she once had done. 
Then came the terrible doubt, “ Hew 
long can I stand this? Can I hold 
on at this till we are spelled? What 
a disgrace to let go! Could I let go, 
if I tried?” And, at that instant, 
the man next him gave a choking 
cry, lost his hold, and went down, like 
a log, on the wet stones. 

Jasper and his new next neighbor 
dragged the poor fellow out, one of 
them, at least, inwardly grateful for 
this change of duty. They carried 
the senseless body out of the crowd, 
hearing, as they retired, the tireless 
foreman. “See, gentlemen, do you 
mean to stand and see men die be- 
fore your eyes? Walk up and spell 
us. That’s right. One, two; one, 
two; one, two. How’s your water, 
John? One, two: that’s well, Hero; 
let ’em have it.” And so Jasper 
and his companion laid their burden 
out on the counter of an open and 
empty shop, and, by the light of the 
conflagration, stripped him of his 
heavy clothing, and applied such 
restoratives as brought him to. 

He sat up, rather wildly, on the 
counter; hardly more than a boy, 
though he was so tall; smiled shyly, 
rubbed his eyes; dropped his head 
again, as if faint; took a little bran- 
dy from Jasper’s companion; looked 
down with surprise to see that he 
had on no coat, and that his shirt was 
open; and then made an effort to 
jump down and leave them. But 
this they would not yet permit. 
They did their best to find where the 
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handsome fellow belonged; but so 
soon as his real consciousness re- 
turned, it proved that he did not un- 
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derstand a word they said to him, 
more than they understood a word 
of his. He was a Norwegian. 





AN IDYL OF MID-SUMMER AND MIDDLE AGE. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


[In laying the corner-stone of this small 
piece of architecture, I shall appeal at once 
to the Editor of “ OLp anp NEw.” I shall 
ask him to open his door before I build 
my story, and I shall ask it on the follow- 
ing ground. 

The editor just mentioned has put it on 
record that heads of families must go to 
the pork-barrel when they have no fresh 
meat, and no money to pay for any. To 
one such head, in a moment of strait- 
ness, came a summons from a university, 
hundreds of miles away, to name her 
own terms, and deliver a Commencement 
lecture. 

Surely, Mr. Editor, this was a legiti- 
mate barrel of pork. The party written 
to had invested largely in manuscript. 
You might say, she had written human 
life all over, from the garret to the cellar. 
And, having given herself this unpaid 
trouble, she hid away, as quietly as she 
could, the views and treatises’ which would 
have reformed the commonwealth, — man, 
woman, and child; but for the want of a 
certain 7év oi6 well-known to Archimedes 
as a prime necessity, and to whose dis- 
covery she is willing to pledge her im- 
mortal soul, if only time enough may be 
allowed. 

She therefore named a respectable sum, 
which was acceded to by the other party 
to the contract. She borrowed a small 
advance, selected a MS., packed a bag, and 
purchased a ticket. Shaking her finger 
at the cook, playfully admonishing the 
second girl, and kissing the dear children, 
Pacifica — so we will name her — de- 
parted, vid Worcester, Springfield, and 
Albany.] 


Pacifica’s luck carried her to a 
compartment of the drawing-room 
car, already occupied by two cheerful 
youths, with that pleasant parapherna- 
lia of bags, shawl-straps, newspapers, 
&c., which makes an object-lesson in 
the cars very horrible. 

Item, the body of the car was filled 
by high and mighty people, going 
to fashionable watering-places. She 
knew from their looks what sort of 
trunks they had. This mamma had, 
no doubt, ten good gowns, and this 
daughter, twenty, with jewelry to 
match. There were laces and moirés 
and cashmeres, checked and repre- 
sented in this company. Our traveller 
had only a bag, and nothing very re- 
markable in it except her essay. So 
she was very glad to get into the com- 
partment where the youths, above 
mentioned, would not apply the infer- 
ential calculus (is there such a thing?) 
to her linen gown and unpretending 
head-gear. 

Nor did they. The company of 
youth is fresh and charming to elders, 
when it admits the latter to good fel- 
lowship. The assiduity with which 
our young friends hunted the daily 
papers for notices of the Commence- 
ment, just over, soon let out the secret 
of their recent graduation. Pacifica 
kept silence as long as she was able; 
but the mention of Phi Beta prompted 
her to ask about Bret Harte’s per- 
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formance. And then the ice was 
broken, and it turned out to have 
been very thin, and so disappeared 
immediately. 

But a great part of the art of 
a story-writer consists in forgetting 
something which ought to have been 
told, and in going back and rumma- 
ging for it. Nobody’s fate would fill 
three volumes without this well-known 
artifice. But we have done the thing 
in the natural way ; for we really and 
truly forgot to mention, that, before 
the ice was broken, one of the young 
men desired to repay an advance 
made by the other. The pocket-books 
were taken out; and a certain incon- 
venient twenty-dollar bill was pro- 
duced by one, and demurred at by 
the other as unchangeable. Now, the 
parties were to separate at Albany, 
one intending to tarry there for a 
time, the other intent upon a journey 
to the far-Pacific slope. It did seem, 
therefore, that the financial question 
should be settled. And accordingly, 
Pacifica, conscious of a few wholesome 
five-dollar bills in her slender wallet, 
produced the same, and took into her 
keeping the larger legal tender, whose 
physiognomy she did not quite ap- 
prove. A little anxiety about this 
money mixed itself in her thoughts 
from that moment, and cropped out 
from time totime. But the young men 
were so genuine and so pleasant, each 
the opposite of the other, and both 
good after their kind, that the latent 
suspicion concerning the note was 
soon packed out of sight, and did not 
re-appear in the company now described 
as present. 

Personal description, as practised 
by novel-writers, is merely a cheap 
device for covering paper. It is per- 
fectly uninteresting, and nobody reads 
it. But it fills up the volume, and 
sells with the rest. These adultera- 
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tions of literature might be pointed 
out and reproved. But it would be 
claimed that they have in them noth- _ 
ing deleterious. Wesimply mention 
and avoid them. 

But B was a thoughtful man of 
twenty-eight, with a kindly smile that 
seemed to have in it remembrance of 
a mother and sisters. Grave beyond 
his years, he had frequently filled a 
neighboring pulpit during his college 
life. He purposed returning to Har- 
vard for the further study of the phi- 
losophies. Greek was familiar to him; 
Sophocles had been his delight. He 
knew the Germans, and meant to 
know them better. 

“If you are a true preacher,” said 
Pacifica, “and were born with a ser- 
mon in you, do not study formal the- 
ology. It puts all the sweet nature 
out of both Testaments, and overlays 
them with a case-hardening of stereo- 
typed opinion. If youshould go toa 
delightful concert, would it please you 
if some musical critic should sit be- 
side you, and compel you to hear his 
criticisms all the way through? A 
great deal of religious teaching and 
preaching just amounts to this: it 
will not let you hear the music.” 

Which awful heresy shall be left 
with other accountabilities assumed by 
the rash soul of Pacifica, and not to 
be visited upon the head of the de- 
nominational and other magazine. 

D, the college chum of B, was of 


the usual age of Harvard graduates, 


and as much given to practicals as 
his fellow to ideals. He did not con- 
template any unusual efforts in the 
further acquisition of knowledge, did 
not know much about the Germans, 
and had heard enough about the 
Greeks. But he had a keen appetite 


for life and its ventures, and congratu- 
lated himself upon the happy unanim- 
ity which had prevailed throughout 
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these college years between himself. 
and his chum. Many troubles and 
some mistakes his thoughtful friend 
had spared him, he told Pacifica. But 
now he was all for the West; and at 
Palmer, a third college-mate, bound 
also for California, was to join the 
company. This third was a Pierian 
Sodalian, a mighty man in music. 
And soon we were at Palmer; and the 
third man, fresh as a rose, and with a 
bouquet nearly as large as himself, 
entered the car, and was duly wel- 
comed. 

Albany shall be the next point in 
our story. Its prosaic dépét swallowed 
up the two Californians; while Pacifi- 
ca, with the aid of the considerate B, 
found a carriage, and was driven in it to 
the dépét of the Albany and Susque- 
hanna Railroad, concerning Fisk’s 
raid upon which, see “The North 
American Review” for January, 1871. 
Here came a delay of three hours, with 
which Pacifica scarcely knew what to 
do. Having secured her ticket and 
baggage-check for Hornellsville, and 
finding the dépot uninhabitable, she 
asked for a quiet hotel in the neigh- 
borhood, and betook herself thither 
with shawl and satchel. Permission to 
occupy the parlor of the F House 
was readily accorded her. Taking 
out portfolio, books, and inkstand, her 
thoughts were soon far away. 

The day wore on, and of a sudden 
a cruel hunger began to warn our 
traveller of the lapse of time. A 
dirty, barefooted servant coming in, 
some inquiries concerning meals were 
made. And now came up the pro- 
prietor, and said that supper might 
be had for fifty cents, which seemed 
a reasonable price. But call no meal 
cheap until you have eaten it, or 
tried to. 

They say that our low-priced tea is 
first used by the Chinese, who re-dry 
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it, and send it toour market. Happy 
are we if they do not also sweep car- 
pets with it, which the flavor of the 
Albany infusion suggested. To ask 
for a steak, and receive a slice of sole- 
leather is no unusual occurrence: so 
let the supper pass. Pacifica said to 
herself, “ Well, I don’t want any more 
of it, that’s one comfort,” and took 
out her pocket-book, to pay the 
proprietor. To her embarrassment, 
she found her funds reduced to the 
twenty-dollar note, previously spoken 
of, which appeared in conjunction 
with passage and sleeping-car tickets 
for Hornellsville. The proprietor 
now regarded his guest with evident 
suspicion. “ Haven’t you fifty cents 
somewhere about you?” growled he, 
“No; indeed I have not,” plaintively 
answered Pacifica: “what can I do 
about it?” “I will try to get it 
changed,” said the surly landlord, who 
accordingly departed, and soon re- 
turned, saying to poor Pacifica, “The 
bill’s a counterfeit.” 

“ Impossible,” replied she. “TI had 
it from a most respectable young man. 
He has come here to preach next 
Sunday; and one of the deacons of 
the Church came down to the 
dépét to meet him. 

The landlord looked as if he under- 
stood that game perfectly. “I knew 
it was a counterfeit the moment I set 
eyes upon it,” said he. Here was a 
good deal of trouble for both parties, 
particularly in the pork-barrel view. 
Pacifica —let us call her P, for short- 
ness — could not afford to lose twenty 
dollars; the landlord could not con- 
sent to lose fifty-cents. The time for 
departure, too, was drawing near. A 
thought at last seized our heroine. 
“T will speak to the railroad people 
about it,” said she.” 

“T will take your satchel, ma’am,” 
said the landlord, locking up in some 

















convenient depository that small com- 
pendium of creature and other com- 
forts, including Garibaldi’s novel, a 
silver knife worth three leather sup- 
pers, atl the best travelling inkstand 
there is. Sad as were these losses, 
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the indignity was worse. And in this 
deadlock, after the manner of 4ll seri- 
alists, we are forced to leave our friend, 
whose P’s and Q’s somehow had not 
been properly minded. 

[To be continued.] 





LOOKING ACROSS THE WAR-GULF. 


BY ROBERT D. OWEN. 


No. IV. 


HOW SLAVERY THROVE WITH COTTON FOR ALLY. 


THE system of forced labor, origin- 
ally received as an unwelcome intru- 
der among the English colonists of 
North America, throve but indiffer- 
ently for nearly two centuries after 
its first introduction at Jamestown. 
It was openly condemned by many 
slaveholders, and apologetically de- 
fended by others. Its name was 
studiously paraphrased in the Con- 
stitution, as if to avoid an odious term, 
or evade recognition of an immo- 
rality. When, in the convention 
which framed that instrument, the 
article was reported, containing a 
provision for the surrender of fugitive 
slaves, the wording was so amended 
as to exclude the idea that slavery 
was morally lawful. 

It held not yet sway, in Europe 
or at home, in virtue of a staple the 
growth and manufacture of which em- 
ploys millions of men, 


1 The provision, as reported to the Convention 
(Sept. 15, 1787), read thus: — 

** No person LEGALLY held to service or labor in 
one State, ping into another, shall,” &c. 

It was amended so as to read: — 

“No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other,” &c. 

“This was done,” says Madison, “in com- 
Pliance with the wish of some who thought the 
term legal equivocal, and favoring the idea that 
slavery was legal in a moral view.” — Madison 
Papers, vol. iii. p. 1589. 





About the beginning of the present 
century, there came to its aid an ally, 
humble at first appearance, yet with 
the force of a giant. All things 
changed, as by enchantment, under 
his wand. 

The rise and progress of the cot- 
ton-trade has already been sketch- 
ed (in a previous number). Judge 
Johnson placed on record some note- 
worthy facts. Speaking of the cot- 
ton-gin, he said, “ With regard to the 
utility of this discovery, ... the 
whole interior of the Southern States 
was languishing, and their inhabit- 
ants emigrating for want of some 
object to engage their attention and 
employ their industry, when the 
invention of this machine at once 
opened views to them which set the 
entire country in active motion... . 
Individuals who were depressed with 
poverty, and sunk in idleness, have 
suddenly risen to wealth and respect- 
ability. Our debts have been paid 
off; our capital has been increased; 
and our lands have trebled in value. 
We cannot express the weight of 
obligation which the country owes 
to this invention.” ! 


_ 1 Memoir of the Life of Eli Whitney. By 
Professor Olmstead. American Journal of Sci- 


ence, vol. xxi. p. 232. 
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Thenceforth the tide of prosperity 
rose and swelled with a rapidity and 
&@ power unexampled in the histo- 
ry of commerce. From vast wealth 
sprung political influence; and with 
political influence came arrogant and 
ambitious thoughts. 

Slavery, in Revolutionary days, and 
before, was mild and apologetic; was 
accustomed to arraignment of its 
justice, and acquiesced in interdiction 
of its extension. Great names were 
arrayed against it; among them 
Oglethorpe, first governor and virtual 
founder of the Colony of Georgia. 
Regarding slavery as opposed alike 
to law and to religion, he united 
with his co-trustees in excluding it 
from the new settlement.’ Laurens 
of South Carolina, president of the 
Continental Congress throughout two 
sessions, wrote to his son, “I abhor 
slavery.”* Washington expressed 
his earnest desire that slavery might 
be abolished by law.® Jefferson 
said, “ The abolition of domestic sla- 
very is the great object of desire 
in these colonies.”* The author of 
the Declaration of Independence, 
himself a slaveholder, adverting to a 
possible conflict, in the future, be- 
tween slave and slaveholder, de- 
clared, “The Almighty has no at- 

1 General Oglethorpe spoke of slavery as 
“ against the gospel, as well as the fundamental 
law of England” (Stevens: History of Geor- 
gia, vol. i. p. 287). One of the ten trustees for the 
establishment of the Colony of Georgia, the Rev. 
Dr. Rundle, preaching in London, declared, on be- 
half of himself and his colleagues, ‘“We refused, 
as trustees, to make a law permitting such a hor- 
rid crime” (Sermon preached at St. George 
Church, Hanover Square, Feb. 17, 1734, by 
T. Rundle, LL.D.: London, 1734). The motive for 
the prohibition appears to have been partly politic 
and partly humane (SPARKS: American Biog- 
raphy, vol. xii. p. 240). 

2 Letter, given in Collection of the Zenger 
Club, p. 20. 

3In a letter, dated Sept. 9, 1786, to John F. 
Mercer of Maryland (Sparks’s Washington, vol. 
ix. p. 159). 

4In 1774. Writings of Thomas Jefferson: 
Washington, 1853. Vol. i. p. 135. 
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tribute which can take sides with 
us in such a contest.”! 

Intelligent slaveholders frankly ad- 
mit that the men of the Revolution 
regarded slavery as a greaf wrong, 
soon to pass away.” 

The legislation of those days ac- 
cords with the views here expressed. 


ORDINANCES OF 1784 AND 1787. 


In the early part of that session of 
the Continental Congress held imme- 
diately after the evacuation of New 
York by the British forces, Mr. Jef- 
ferson, in presenting, on behalf of the 
delegates from his State, the deed of 
cession, by Virginia to the Confedera- 
tion, of her lands lying north-west 
of the Ohio, obtained a committee to 
report a plan of government for the 
Western Territory ;* he being chair- 
man. The committee, taking a com- 
prehensive view of their duties, re- 
ported an ordinance applicable not 
only to the lands ceded by Vir- 
ginia, but “to the territory ceded al- 
ready, or to be ceded, by individual 
States to the United States.” As 
North Carolina and Georgia held the 
territory out of which were formed 
the States of Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Tennessee, any regulations incorpo- 
rated in such an ordinance determined 


1 Notes on Virginia, 1787, p. 272. 

2 Alexander H. Stephens, in a public speech in 
Savannah, Ga., a few days after his election as 
vice-president of the Southern Confederacy, 
said, — 

‘¢ The prevailing ideas entertained by Jefferson, 
and by mostof the leading statesmen at the time of 
the formation of the old Constitution, were, that the 
enslavement of the African was in violation of the 
laws of nature; that it was wrong in principle, soe 
cially, morally, and politically. It was an evil they 
knew not well how to deal with; but the general 
opinion of the men of that day was, that, somehow 
or other, in the order of Providence, the institu- 
tion would be evanescent, and pass away.” —Speech 
of A. H. Stephens, March 21, 1861, published in 
the Savannah Republican. 

8The deed of cession was signed by the Vir- 
ginia delegates, March 1, 1784. The committee 
men were Jefferson, Chase, and Howell (Jour 
nal of Continental Congress, vol. iv. p. 344). 














the future condition, not only of the 
North-western States, but of three of 
what have since been among the 
chief slave States of the Union. 

It so happened, that, on the day 
when the Congress proceeded to final 
action on the ordinance reported by 
the committee, one of the delegates 
from New Jersey was absent from his 
seat; a single delegate only being 
present from that State. By the Ar- 
ticles. of Confederation, the vote of a 
State could not be cast by less than 
two delegates; and a majority of the 
thirteen States who had agreed to 
these articles was necessary to carry a 
vote in that body. At the critical mo- 
ment, the vote of New Jersey was lost. 

The committee had reported five 
articles, “as fundamental conditions 
between the thirteen original States, 
and those afterwards to be added.” 
The fifth of these articles provided, 
that after the year 1800 there should 
be no slavery in any of the States in 
question. A North-Carolina delegate 
(Spaight) moved to strike out this 
article; and on the question, “ Shall 
the words moved to be struck out 
stand ?” though the vote stood seven- 
teen to seven in favor of retaining 
the prohibition of slavery, and though 
the vote by States stood six States 
for the article to three against it, 
yet, as six States were not a majority 
of thirteen, the motion prevailed, and 
the fifth article was lost.1 Had New 
Jersey voted ay, there would have 
been seven States in the affirmative; 
and the momentous words would have 
remained part of the ordinance. But 


1In the affirmative were New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, siz ; in the negative, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, three, — New Jersey losing 
her vote, and so also North Carolina, one delegate 
from the latter State voting ay, and the other, 
no. 
There were no delegates present from Delaware 
or Georgia. Virginia voted, one ay (Jefferson), and 
two noes (Journal of Congress, vol. iv. p. 373). 
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the golden opportunity was lost, never 
to return.} 

Three years later? a committee of 
the last Continental Congress re- 
ported another ordinance restricted 
to territory lying North-West of the 
Ohio. It contained a provision 
similar to that which was stricken 
out by Congress in 1784, differing, 
however, in this, that it was to take 
immediate effect. 

Here first showed itself, in embryo 
form, that policy of compromise touch- 
ing the system of slavery which was 
to re-appear, in various phases, during 
three-quarters of a century. So long 
as slavery had continued to exist in the 
Northern States, few fugitive slaves 
from the South took refuge there. 
These few were readily yielded up to 
the claim of their masters; by the 
law of custom, however, not in obe- 
dience to statute. But as slavery was 
abolished in one Northern State 
after another, difficulties in connec- 
tion with this matter gradually arose. 
There was no provision on the subject 
in the Articles of Confederation; and 
public opinion, gradually alienated 
from slavery, often sided with the 
fugitive. In some of the Northern 
States all aid was refused to the own- 
ers of runaway slaves; occasionally 
they met with open resistance. The 
fugitive came to be regarded as a free 
man. “ At present,” said Mr. Madi- 
son, speaking in the Virginia Con- 
vention,® “at present, if any slave 

1In 1790, Congress accepted a cession of terri- 
tory from North Carolina, and in 1802 from Geor- 
gia. Out of the former was afterwards formed the 
State of Tennessee, and the latter was divided into 
the States of Alabama and Mississippi. But 
North Carolina and Georgia made it a condition of 
their respective cessions that slavery should not be 
prohibited. 


2 The Ordinance was reported July 11, 1787, and 
adopted two days later (Journal of Congress 


vol. iv. p. 751). 
3 In 1788, in the Convention by which Virginia 
ratified the Constitution. See Elliott’s De- 


bate’s, vol. ii. p. 835, 
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elopes to any of those States where 
slaves are free, he becomes emanci- 
pated by their laws. For the laws 
of the States are uncharitable to one 
another in this respect.” Thus fugi- 
tive slaves were often lost to their 
masters. ; 

The slave States took the present 
opportunity to protect themselves 
frem such loss. To the anti-slavery 
article was appended a clause pro- 
viding for the reclamation of fugitive 
slaves ; foreshadowing the provision to 
the same effect which was incorpor- 
ated, two months later, into the Con- 
stitution of the United States,? 

This first form of slavery com- 
promise commanded, in the Congress, 
great unanimity. No effort was 
made to strike out the article as 
amended. Free States and slave 
States alike voted for it. Out of 
eighteen delegates, there was found, 
on putting the motion to adopt the 
ordinance, but a single dissentient; 
and the vote, given by States, was 
unanimous. Of the States then 
present, by their delegates, in the 
Congress, five were slave States and 
three were free. 

The slave States, in those early 
days, seem to have adhered in good 
faith to this compromise, even when 


1 The following is the text of the article in this 
ordinance, as it finally passed, July 13, 1787: — 

“ There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in the said Territory, otherwise than in 
punishment of crimes whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted; provided always, that any 
person escaping into the same from whom labor 
or service is lawfully claimed in any one of the 
original States, such fugitive may be lawfully re- 
claimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his 
or her labor or service as aforesaid.”—Journal 
of Congress, vol. iv. p. 754. 

2 Robert Yates of New York was the dissen- 
tient; his two colleagues (Haring and Smith) 
voting ay, and thus determining the State vote 
in the affirmative. 

The States represented in the Congress at the 
time of the vote were: Free States, Massachusetts, 
New York, and New Jersey; Slave States, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia (Journal of Congress, vol. iv. 
Pp. T54.). 


there was temptation to violate it. 
This temptation appeared in the shape 
of petitions to Congress, first presented 
in 1802, and renewed at intervals 
throughout five years thereafter, by 
the inhabitants of the North-west- 
ern ‘Perritory, praying a temporary 
suspension of the clause prohibiting 
slavery. 

The first petition on this subject, to 
the House, was referred to a com- 
mittee of five members, of which the 
celebrated John Randolph of Roanoke 
was chairman. Mr. Randolph, by 
unanimous vote of the committee, 
reported, on March 2, 1803, against 
the prayer of the petitioners, and 
the House concurred in his report.’ 
The sage words of that report are 
worthy of record. 

“Your committee deem it highly 
dangerous and inexpedient to impair 
@ provision wisely calculated to pro- 
mote the happiness and prosperity of 
the North-western country, and to 
give strength and security to that 
extensive frontier. In the salutary 
operation of this sagacious and be- 
nevolent restraint, it is believed that 
the inhabitants of Indiana will, at no 
very distant day, find ample remune- 
ration for a temporary privation of 
labor and of emigration.” 

Another slaveholder, Mr. Jesse 
Franklin of North Carolina, chair- 
man of a similar committee in the 
Senate, reported, Nov. 13, 1807, that 
it was not expedient to suspend the 
anti-slavery article.* 

It does not appear that any farther 
efforts were made by the North-west- 


1 The southern portions of that territory only 
were then, to any extent, inhabited; and these had 
been chiefly settled by emigrants from Kentucky, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and other slave States. 
The early settlers, urgently in need of additional 
labor, sought to supply themselves as in their for- 
mer homes they had been wont to do. 

Ohio was admitted as a free State in 1803, 

* House Journal, vol. vi. p. 381. 

% Senate Journal, vol. iv. pp. 298, 204, 




















ern pioneers in this direction. Con- 
gress remained firm; and the States 
soon to be called Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin were pro- 
tected from the curse of slavery; in 
part, be it frankly admitted, through 
the efforts and the votes of Southern 
men. 
ACQUISITION OF LOUISIANA. 


In those days the South could af- 
ford to be generous. She had re- 
cently acquired, not through sectional 
intrigue nor by any machinations of 
the slave interest, but by the natural 
course of events, a vast accession of 
power. Louisiana, with her far- 
reaching territory and her thirty 
thousand slaves,’ had been added to 
the Union. 

Jefferson’s views touching the in- 
expediency of extending slavery were 
sufficiently proved, not only in his 
writings but by his legislative action, 
as the author of the ordinance of 
1784. But he did not, because of his 
desire to restrict slavery, adopt the 
policy of obstructing the extension 
of the Union. His sagacious fore- 
sight detected the danger which 
lurked in the control, by a foreign 
power, of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, through which nearly half the 
produce of the Union must needs 
pass to market.? Sacrificing to the 


1 The estimates of the population of Louisiana 
in 1803 differ widely. The consul of the United 
States, then resident there, estimated it about fifty 
thousand (49,473). but without separating whites 
and blacks. Major Stoddart (in his Sketches, 
Historical and Descriptive, of Louisiana, p. 226) 
puts it at upwards of ninety thousand; namely, 
50.700 whites, and 42,600 colored. The truth lies 
probably between these conflicting authoritics, 
We shall not greatly err in assuming the entire 
population to have been sixty thousand, of whom 
one-half were colored. This agrees with an esti- 
mate of Mr. Carey. Speaking of the colored pop- 
ulation, he says, ‘‘ Nearly thirty thousand were 
found in Louisiana at her incorporation into the 
Union ” (The Slave-Trade, Domestic and Foreign, 
p. 17). 

2 Thus, under date April 18, 1802, he wrote to 
Livingston, then our Minister to France: — 

‘There is on the globe one single spot, the 

22 
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great interests of the country and of 
peace his predilections for the land 
of Lafayette, his constitutional scru- 
ples in regard to the right of Con- 
gress to obtain territory by purchase, 
and his aversion to increasing the 
number of slave States, he staked 
every thing, even to the chance of 
immediate war with France, upon the 
resolution to see opened to the sea 
the commerce of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. 

Slavery profited greatly, ultimately 
obtaining, by this purchase, an addi- 
tion of three to the slave States of 
the Union,— Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Missouri. Yet she profited incident- 
ally only. The purchase was wise in 
itself, notwithstanding some of its 
consequences. 


THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 


In 1812, Louisiana was admitted, 
without contest, as a slave State; the 
rest of the purchase from France 
retaining its territorial character. 
As, under French and Spanish rule, 
the whole had been open to slavery, 
it was still, by tacit consent, so con- 
sidered, though a portion of the pur- 
chase stretched north, far beyond the 
limits to which slavery, by action of 


possessor of which is our natural and habitual 
enemy. It is New Orleans, through which the 
produce of three-eighths of our territory must 
pass to market. .. . It is impossible that 
France and the United States can continue long 
friends when they meet in so irritable a position. 
They, as well as we, must be blind if they do not 
see this; and we must be very improvident if we 
do not begin to make arrangements on that hypoth- 
esis. The day that France takes possession of 
New Orleans fixes the sentence which is to restrain 
her forever within her low-water mark. It seas 
the union of two nations, who, in conjunction, 
can maintain exclusive possession of the ocean. 
From that moment we must marry ourselves to 
the British fleet and nation. We must turn all our 
attention to a maritime force for which our re- 
sources place us on high ground. . . . This is not 
a state of things we seek or desire. It is one 
which this measure, if adopted by France, forces 
on, as necessarily as any other cause, by the laws 
of nature, brings on its necessary effect.” — Writ- 
ings of Thomas Jefferson, vol. iv. p. 431. 
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the Continental Congress, had been 
confined. 

Hence it happened, that, when the 
repeated applications to Congress, by 
sett’ 2rs in the territory north-west of 
the Ohio, for a suspension of the 
an':-slavery article contained in their 
orlinance, were refused, some of 
them, impatient of such restraint, 
crossed the Mississippi into what is 
now the State of Missouri. Western 
emigrants, also, from Kentucky and 
Virginia and North Carolina, passing 
by the Territory whence their pecu- 
liar institution was excluded, followed 
in the wake. In this way, as early 
as the year 1818, the Territory im- 
mediately west of the State of Illinois 
came to number sixty thousand in- 
habitants, many of them slavehold- 
ers. 

In March of that year, the people 
of the Territory petitioned for an en- 
abling act, authorizing their admis- 
sion as a State, with proposed bound- 
ary lines, including four degrees of 
latitude ; namely, from thirty-six de- 
grees thirty minutes to forty degrees 
thirty minutes. The prayer of the 
petitioners was referred to a select 
committee, and a bill was reported 
and committed. No further action, 
however, was taken upon it during 
that session. Next session it was 
revived; and out of it arose the first 
of those sectional struggles which 
led to results transcending all human 
anticipation. 

The proposed State, of which the 
southern boundary line was but half 
a degree of latitude south of the 
mouth of the Ohio, naturally belonged, 
by its geographical position, to the 
group of North-western States whence 
slavery had been excluded in 1787. 
Accordingly, when the Missouri bill 
came up for debate in the House, it 
was amended so as to prohibit the 
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introduction of slavery, and declare 
free, at the age of twenty-one, all 
negro children born in the Terri- 
tory. 
But things had changed greatly in 
the thirty years which had elapsed 
since the North-western Ordinance 
had passed. Slavery’s great ally had 
meantime been at work. In 1784, 
eight bags of cotton, exported from 
the United States to England, 
were seized in a British custom-house, 
on the ground “that so much cotton 
could not have been produced in the 
United States ;”* while, in 1819, 
the South was exporting annually to 
Great Britain upwards of three hun- 
dred thousand bales. She began to 
realize her importance, and to rise in 
her demands. 

Thus, in the Senate, the anti-sla- 
very amendment was rejected by a 
decided majority,* and the bill re- 
turned to the House, where it failed 
by disagreement of the two houses. 

At the next session the subject was 
again brought up, and the main con- 
test came on. The North fought at 
a disadvantage. She had permitted 
the first false step. Her opponents 
had possessién of the field. Slavery 
already existed in the Territory of 
Missouri, and a majority of the set- 
tlers favored its continuance. The 
question was not, as in 1784, whether 
slavery should be permitted to enter, 
but whether slavery should be ex- 
pelled. Itwas complicated, also, with 
the question of prospective emanci- 
pation, and finally with that of State- 
rights and popular sovereignty. 
Were the inhabitants to be denied 
the right of choosing, within the 
limits of the Constitution, their own 
form of government? In a Territory, 
Yes: that was conceded in those 


1 DE Bow: Southern Review, vol. i. p. 119, 
3 The vote was 22 to 16. 






































days, even by Calhoun;* but in a 
sovereign State, or in a district of 
country engaged in organizing itself 
as a State, certainly, No. That was 
the stand then taken by the South. 

But, on the other hand, was an ir- 
ruption of slavery to be allowed, in 
legal and permanent form, thrusting 
itself by the side of free States to 
within a degree and a half of Canada? 
Again, was the territory west of the 
proposed new slave State to be also 
abandoned to slavery? Or, if not, 
was Missouri to interpose itself as a 
’ barrier between free States, — forever 
to remain an impediment in the path 
of emigrants to free territory ? 

The debates were warm and pro- 
tracted, and the votes were close. 
The Senate, as before, amended the 
bill by striking out the anti-slavery 
proviso; the House, as before, dis- 
agreed to the Senate’s amendment; 
and so a second time, matters came 
to a dead lock. Then it was that a 
senator from the North-west, who 


1 A Congressman from Virginia, during the de- 
bate on this question, distinctly states the position 
then assumed by slaveholders. He said, — 

“ Although, whilst the proposed State contin- 
ued a part of our territory, upon the footing of a 
territorial government, it would have been compe- 
tent for us, under the power expressly given to 
make needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory of the United States, to have established 
the principle proposed, yet the question assumes 
a totally different aspect when that principle is in- 
tended to apply to a State.”— Speech of Mr. P. P. 
Barbour of Virginia, in the House of Represen- 
tatives, Feb. 15, 1819. Benton’s Abridgment of 
Debates in Congress, vol. vi. p. 341. 

Judge Barbour was an eminent American jurist, 
president, in 1829, of that Constitutional Convention 
of which Madison, Monroe, and Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall were members. 

Mr. Calhoun, the embodiment of extreme South- 
ern opinions on slavery and State-rights, held, in 
1818, to the same opinion as Mr. Barbour, though, 
at a later day, he changed it. 

Speaking in the Senate, during the session of 
1837-8, on the power of Congress to exclude sla- 
very from a territory, after candidly admitting that 
he had been in favor of the Missouri Compromise 
at the time it passed, he added, that *‘ with his pres- 
ent experience and knowledge of the spirit which 
then, for the first time, began to disclose itself, he 
had entirely changed his opinions” (BENTON: 
Thirty Years’ View, vol ii. p. 136). 
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had opposed the anti-slavery proviso, 
proposed, as a mode of reconciling 
conflicting opinions, an additional sec- 
tion to the Missouri bill. This section 
provided, that the admission of Mis- 
souri as a State should be coupled 
with the condition that the anti- 
slavery article in the ordinance of 
1787, while it was not enforced against 
the State itself, was declared to be in 
force throughout so much of the rest 
of the territory included in the Loui- 
siana purchase as lay north of the 
southern boundary-line of the new 
State. 

In other words, this proposal, since 
well known as the Missouri Com- 
promise, amounted in substance to 
this: that for this once a slave State 
should be received, carved from terri- 
tory lying north of thirty-six degrees 
and thirty minutes of north latitude, 
provided that the same should not be 
allowed again. 

The proposition thus devised, at 
first rejected by the House, drew final- 
ly from the North, under the manipu- 
lation of a committee of conference, 
just votes enough to pass it; and 
the next autumn? Missouri took her 
place among the States of the Union 
with a constitution authorizing sla- 
very. 

This arrangement, or compromise, 


1A skilful manewuvre of Southern senators 
doubtless tended to bring about this result. A 
bill to admit the State of Maine had passed 
the House, and gone to the Senate. On Feb. 
19, 1821, it was returned, with a rider (which had 
been appended to it in the judiciary committee of 
the Senate), forconcurrence by the House. The 
rider authorized the people of Missouri to organ- 
ize a State government ; thus making the admit- 
tance of Maine depend upon the admittance, with- 
out restriction, of Missouri. The House refused 
to concur. When the conference committee on 
the Missouri bill was appointed, they made it one 
of the conditions of the compromise between the 
two Houses, that the Senate should recede from its 
amendment imposing a rider on the Maine bill, 
and the South had credit for this as a concession to 
the North. The Missouri bill and that for the ad- 
mission of Maine passed on the same day. 

2 Aug. 10, 1821, 
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was essentially a Southern measure. It 
had its.birth in the Senate, in which 
body every member from a slave State, 
save two,' voted for the bill as finally 
amended. 

In the House, where Northern votes 
considerably predominated, the de- 
cision against that amended bill, when 
it first came from the Senate, was over- 
whelming.? The final vote in that 
House was not on the bill, but on the 
report from the committee of con- 
ference. Upon what must be con- 
sidered the main vote on concurring 
in that report, every Southern rep- 
resentative voted in the affirmative. 
Fourteen Northern votes, many of 
them procured with difficulty and 
given with reluctance, decided the 
issue. 

This compromise, then, was pressed 
home by the South; and in honor, if 
honor there be in such bargains, she 
was bound to adhere to it. 

Some of the more considerate of the 
Southern members, while urging the 
Missouri Compromise with all their in- 
fluence, seem to have regarded the 
position of the future slave State, sur- 
rounded now on three sides by free 
territory, as a precarious anomaly, for 
which it was wise to anticipate a 
change. Henry Clay is reported to 
have said to Mr. Scott, the delegate 
from Missouri, “Now go home, and 
prepare your State for gradual eman- 
cipation.” * 

Meanwhile the two great sections 
of the country, after some bitter words, 


1 The vote was 24 to 20. The two Southern 
votes in the negative were given by Senators Ma- 
con of North Carolina and Smith of South Caro- 
lina. 

At that time, of the States in the Union, eleven 
were free and eleven slave; the votes, therefore, in 
the Senate, as between the two sections of country, 
were equal. In the House, the greater population 
of the Northern States told, giving that section a 
majority of twenty-five. 

2 The vote stood 159 to 18. 

® HORACE GREELEY : The American Conflict, 
vol. i. p. 80, 





in which, for the first time in an 
American Congress, threats of seces- 
sion found utterance, had consented 
to bury the war-hatchet ; agreeing in 
this, that hereafter the system of free 
labor should prevail north of thirty- 
six degrees and a half, while south of 
that parallel the land was virtually 
given up to slavery. 

As all of that territory had been in- 
cluded in the purchase from France, 


and had hitherto been dealt with as- 


slave territory, and settled as such, to 
omit prohibition of slavery there was 
virtually to authorize its existence. 
Experience had shown that the sys- 
tem of labor adopted in a Territory 
might be expected to determine the 
character of the constitution which 
would be proposed by that Territory to 
Congress, when asking admission as a 
State. And so, in point of fact as to 
all Western territory then possessed 
by the United States, it came to pass. 


STEPPING-STONES IN THE ADVANCE. 


This struggle, protracted through 
two years, ripened into slavery agita- 
tion. In January, 1821, Benjamin 
Lundy commenced with six subscribers 
only a monthly periodical, entitled, 
“The Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation.” Inthe winter of 1823-4, 
the first American convention for the 
abolition of slavery was held in Phila- 
delphia. 

In 1829, Lundy was joined by Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison; and on the first 
of January, 1838, the latter com- 
menced, at the federal capital, the 
publication of “The Liberator.” 

There are some systems of polity 
so tender of reputation, because of 
their inherent injustice, that agitation 
shocks them to the centre. They 
cannot endure the light of discussion. 

It behooves the supporters of such 
a system to debar all questions that 
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might assault and endanger its founda- 
tions ; or else, sooner or later, they 
must abandon their system. South- 
ern politicians, wise in their genera- 
tion, saw this. _ As in despotic govern- 
ments, it had been found necessary to 
declare it to be sedition, punishable 
as a capital offence, to deny the right 
divine of kings; so, in a slave empire, 
it was imperative to forbid, on pain of 
death if lesser penalty failed, the ex- 
pression of opinions touching the sin- 
fulness of slavery. 

They did not, indeed, enact such a 
penalty by statute ; but some of them 
declared from their seats in the na- 
tional legislature, that, in spite of the 
Federal Government, every abolition- 
ist they caught should die a felon’s 
death.? 

Nor were the partisans of slavery 
content to remain on the defensive, 
within their own territory, threaten- 
ing death to all comers who ques- 
tioned the justice of their rule: they 
sought to crush out whatever outward 
symptoms of disaffection they found 
in the free North towards the labor- 
system they had set up as the basis of 
their social economy. | 

Disturbances were frequent as early 
as the years 1833, 1834, and 1835; 
occurring in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, and elsewhere. In the 
States of Illinois and Pennsylvania, 
in two noteworthy cases, the rioters 
proceeded to deliberate murder and 
arson. 

The first occurred at the city of Al- 
ton, in Western Illinois. 


1“ Let an abolitionist come within the borders 
of South Carolina, if we can catch him we will try 
him ; and, notwithstanding all the interference of all 
the governments on earth, including the Federal 
Government, we will hang him.” — Senator Pres- 
on in debate in United-States Senate, January, 

38. 

“If chance throw an abolitionist in our way, he 
may expect a felon’s death.” —S Ha 
of South Careline, in United-States Senate, 1836, 





In August, 1837, the Rev. Elijah 
Lovejoy, a Presbyterian clergyman, 
was editing in that place a religious 
paper, called “The Observer,” occasion- 
ally containing anti-slavery articles. It 
did not take ultra ground on that sub- 
ject, nor indulge in abusive language. 
He had written at first} rather in fa- 
vor of colonization than of immediate 
abolition. Even when he asserted, 
at a later day,? the wrong of slave- 
holding, and the policy of immediate 
emancipation, he desired to see such 
emancipation effected “ by the masters 
themselves,” hoping toeffect his object 
by moral suasion. He uniformly held 
“that the citizens of the non-slave- 
holding States have no right to in- 
terfere with the domestic relations 
between master and slave.” 

Yet this man was repeatedly mob- 
bed, and threatened with personal 
violence, at first in St. Louis, after- 
wards in Alton; the assaults increas- 
ing in frequency and violence, until, 
in the autumn of 1837, it became 
evident that his life was in daily peril. 
At a public meeting, held * at the 
court-house in Alton, to discuss the 
propriety of allowing him to continue 
the publication of “The Observer,” 
he said, — 

“T plant myself on my unquestion- 
able rights: and the question to be 
decided is, whether I shall be pro- 
tected in the exercise and enjoyment 
of these rights; whether my prop- 
erty shall be protected; whether I 
shall be suffered to go home to my 
family at night without being assailed 
and threatened with tar-and-feathers 
and assassination; whether my af- 
flicted wife, whose life has been in 
jeopardy from continued alarm and 


1 April, 1835; when “‘ The Observer ” was pub- 
lished in St Louis. 

2 Aug. 20, 1837; he having then removed to Al- 
ton. 

8 Nov. 3, 1837, 
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excitement, shall, night after night, 
be driven from a sick bed into the 
garret to save her life from the brick- 
bats and violence of the mob? That, 
sir, is the question.” 

Here, overcome by his feelings, he 
burst into tears. Many, not except- 
ing his enemies, wept; several sob- 
bing aloud. But the speaker, speed- 
ily recovering himself, continued, — 

“ Forgive me, sir, that I have thus 
betrayed my weakness. It was the 
thoughts of my family that overcame 
my feelings. It was not, sir, I assure 
you, from any fears on my part. I 
have no personal fears. Not that I 
am able to contest this matter with the 
whole community: I know well that 
I am not. But what then? where 
shall I go? ...I1 recently visited 
St. Charles to bring home my family, 
and was torn from their frantic em- 
braces by a mob. Here I have been 
beset night and day: I have no more 
claim upon the protection of another 
community than I have upon this. 
I have concluded, after consultation 
with my friends and earnest seeking 
of counsel from God, to remain at Al- 
ton, and here to insist on protection 
in the exercise of my rights. If the 
civil authorities refuse to protect me, 
I must look to God; and, if I die, I 
am determined here to make my 
grave.” 

Four days after this meeting a new 
printing-press arrived for Mr. Love- 
joy, to replace one recently broken to 
pieces and thrown into the river by 
rioters; and it was stored, by aid of 
the mayor, in the garret of a strong 
stone warehouse. 

This was on Nov. 7. Throughout 
the day volunteer defenders dropped 
in, of whom twelve agreed to remain 
in the building, with Mr. Lovejoy, 
during the next night. 

At ten o’clock in the evening, a 
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mob, some armed, invested the ware- 
house; and their leader demanded the 
surrender of the press. The demand 
was refused. The mob fired into the 
building, but hit no one. The fire 
was returned; and several of the riot- 
ers were wounded, one mortally. The 
mayor sought to induce them to de- 
sist, but in vain. At midnight the 
bells were rung, bringing large addi- 
tions to the mob. Ladders were 
raised, and the roof of the warehouse 
was fired. 

Thereupon Mr. Lovejoy and a few 
others issued from the building, Mr. 
Lovejoy being in advance. The mob 
fired upon them; and Mr. Lovejoy 
was killed, three balls entering his 
breast. His murderers were tried 
and acquitted. 

Among these warning signs of the 
tempest afar off, sun-clear proofs, too, 
of the incompatibility of slavery and 
free speech, another, of noted char- 
acter, showed itself in the heart of a 
free State and a great city during the 
year 1838. 

Pennsylvania Hall, a spacious pub- 
lic edifice in Philadelphia, was opened 
on the fourteenth of May, the man- 
agers announcing that it was dedi- 
cated to “free discussion of the prin- 
ciples of liberty, and equality of civil 
rights.” It continued open four days, 
to crowded audiences throughout; 
the subjects discussed being slavery, 
the rights of the Indian, temperance, 
and requited labor. 

On the evening of the third day, 
May 16,' the house was assaulted by 
a ruthless mob, who broke the win- 
dows, alarmed the women, and dis- 
turbed the meeting by yelling, stamp- 
ing, and throwing brickbats through 
the windows.2 No person was ar- 


1I take the account of this act of vandalism 
from the Report of the Committee on Police, 
read in Councils, July 5, 1838, 

2 Report, pp. 15, 16. 









































rested, “as an attempt to carry away 
the prisoners might lead to a success- 
ful rescue.” 

On May 17, the managers called on 
the mayor (John Swift) to “ protect 
them and their property in the ex- 
ercisg of their constitutional right 
peaceably to assemble, and discuss any 
subject of general interest.” The 
mayor said he would give them no 
assurance, if they persisted in their 
evening meetings, that the police was 
able to afford them adequate protec- 
tion; “but he would do all in his 
power.” ! 

Early in the evening, passing 
through a crowd which an angry 
speaker was haranguing, he entered 
the hall, and advised the managers 
not to hold their nieeting. To this 
they assented : the doors were secured, 
and the keys were given to the police. 
The mayor returned home. 

Later in the same evening, news 
was brought to him that an attack 
had commenced on the hall. He 
collected a body of police, and marched 
to the spot, “-where the work of de- 
struction was in rapid progress.” He 
exclaimed to the crowd, “Is there 
nobody here to support the law?” 
But the only reply was an assault on 
the police. Two or three resolute 
men who entered the building to pro- 
tect it were seized and ejected; the 
furniture was piled up and set on fire ; 
and the crowd “directed the fire-en- 
gines not to play upon the Hall, or 
else their engines and hose would be 
destroyed.” The building, with all 
it contained, was burnt to the 
ground.” 

The feature in this case which most 
strongly indicates the fatal influence 
of a perverted public opinion is the 
feeble and apologetic tone in which 
the Councils’ Report condemns the 

1Report, p. 17. 2Tbid. pp. 23, 24. 
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act. It speaks of Philadelphia as 
“having been selected as the rallying 
point of men known among us only 
as restless agitators ;”' and winds up 
thus: “However excusable the ex- 
citement might be, it can never be 
tolerated without jeoparding our 
dearest rights.” ? 

The excuse for such excitement 
amounts only to this: that a man, or 
a@ government, or a nation, commit- 
ting actions, the justice of which will 
not stand the test of investigation, be- 
comes excited if inquiry is made into 
such conduct, if its morality is called 
in question, or its consequences 
brought to light. That government or 
institution which will not bear the 
light has no claim to existence in a 
sun-lit world. 

Soon after these outrages were 
committed, — probably as a conse- 
quent of them,— agitation on the 
slave-question flamed up in Con- 
gress. 

During the session of 1838-9, Mr. 
Slade, representative from Vermont, 
presented in the House certain aboli- 
tion petitions, and moved for the 
appointment of a select committee, 
with instructions to report a bill in 
conformity with the prayer of the pe- 
titioners. 

The mover, proceeding to discuss 
the abstract question of slavery, was 
met at first’ in temperate language 
by its advocates,’ who alleged the 


1 Report, p. 14. 
5Ibid, p. 27. All the proceedings within the 
Hall during its brief existence, together with a 
full account of its destruction, will be found in a 
small volume entitled the History of Pennsylvania 
Hall. Philadelphia: Merrihew & Guan. 1838. 

SLegaré, member of the House from South 
Carolina, said, — 

“ He sincerely hoped the gentleman would con- 
sider well what he was about before he ventured 
on such ground, and that he would take time to 
consider what might be its probable consequences, 
He solemnly entreated him to reflect on the possi- 
ble results of such a course, which involved the 
interests of a nation and a continent. He would 
warn him, not in the language of defiance, which 
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danger to the domestic tranquillity 
of the country from such a course. 

Mr. Slade, however, persisted ; 
whereupon Mr. Wise of Virginia in- 
vited his colleagues from the Southern 
States to retire with him from the 
Hall for purposes of consultation. 
But Mr. Slade’s remarks being 
finally ruled out of order, the House 
adjourned. 

Thereupon the Southern members 
met, and took into consideration a 
resolution offered by Mr. Rhett of 
South Carolina, declaring, “ that, the 
Constitution having failed to protect 
the South in the peaceful enjoyment 
of their rights and peculiar institu- 
tions, it was expedient that the Union 
should be dissolved.”* It was one 


of the first mutterings of the coming 
tempest. 

For the time, however, the storm 
passed. The South was not yet pre- 
pared for secession. 


The resolution 
failed ; though, under the excitement 
of the moment, a large minority voted 
for it. In its stead, Mr. Patten of 
Virginia was authorized to offer, next 
morning, an addition to the rules of 
the House, providing that all abolition 
petitions should be laid on the table 
without debate, and no further ac- 
tion be hadthereon. This rule, usually 
called the twenty-first, was adopted 
by a decided vote,* and accepted as a 
peace-offering ; and, for the time, the 
agitation subsided. 

More than twenty years were yet 
to intervene ere the crisis was reached. 
The sheet-anchor, which enabled the 
vessel of State to ride out the politi- 


all brave and wise men despise, but he would warn 
him in the language of a solemn sense of duty, 
that, if there was ‘a spirit aroused in the North 
in relation to this subject,’ that spirit would en- 
counter another spirit in the South full as stub- 
born.” 

1 Letter written by Mr. Rhett to the editor 
of the Charleston Mercury, quoted by Benton 
(Thirty Years’ View, vol. fi. p. 152). 

It was 124 for the rule to 74 against it. 
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cal storms of these twenty years, was 
doubtless the Missouri Compromise. 
Many indeed, North and South, were 
restless or rebellious under its condi- 
tions: these alleging that Northern 
domain had been invaded and defiled 
by slavery ; and those that Southern 
citizens were unjustly debarred from 
emigrating with their property to 
lands that were the common posses- 
sions of the Union. Nevertheless, the 
majority, in either section, looked 
upon the partition of territory by a 
parallel of latitude as a reasonable 
adjustment of a perilous question; 
at all events, a lesser evil than an open 
breach. 


ACQUISITION OF TEXAS. 


Riches and repeated accessions of 
territory, carrying with them political 
power, fell to the lot of the slavehold- 
ers. Louisiana came first; then, by 
purchase from Spain in 1819, the 
Floridas ; and to these, in the year 
1845, was added Texas; all of them 
slave countries: each accession of 
foreign territory thus inuring to the 
increase of Southern power. 

In its origin and primitive form, the 
proposal to effect the annexation of 
Texas by treaty, and without any anti- 
slavery restriction, pressed chiefly by 
Southern politicians, especially by Cal- 
houn and his immediate friends, degen- 
erated into an intrigue to elect that 
Senator to the presidency.’ The pro- 
ject was defeated. “But,” as one 
of those who mainly contributed to 
the defeat of that intrigue afterward 
expressed it, “annexation was desi- 
rable in itself, and had been the un- 
ceasing effort of statesmen from the 

1The South had long been casting a longing 
eye toward that rich province. As early as May, 
1836, Mr. Calhoun, speaking on the recogni- 
tion of the independence of Texas, said he 
“looked anxiously to the annexation of Texas, 


as conducing to a proper balance of power and to 
the perpetuation of our institutions.” 
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time the qoerinee had been retroceded 
‘to Spain.”? 

Texas was ultimately annexed, not 
by treaty, but by legislative enact- 
ment. To this result, sectional influ- 
ences, and the pecuniary interests of 
speculators, largely contributed. Yet 
the measure would not have passed, 
had not many votes been given for 
it from national, not from party or 
mercenary considerations. Though 
not so essential as Louisiana, Texas 
was geographically appurtenant to 
our country. A weak power, it was 
likely to connect itself, on some terms, 
with a stronger nation. England was 
willing to extend over it her protec- 
torate ; and there were grave reasons 
why neither she nor any other Euro- 
pean power should be allowed to ob- 
tain footing there. 

In the light of recent history, all 
can see clearly the essential wisdom 
of the measure. 

The popular instinct, which so often 
gropes toward the light, unmistaka- 
bly favored the acquisition.” 

A clause in the Texas bill applied the 
principle of the Missouri Compromise 
to the newly-acquired territory, pro- 
hibiting slavery therein north of thir- 
ty-six degrees, thirty minutes. The 
people of the West and North saw 
with satisfaction this re-enactment, 
after a quarter of a century, of the 
restriction to which they chiefly 
trusted as a barrier against the en- 
croachments of slavery; and though 
much the larger portion of the new 
acquisition was south of the parallel 
in question,’ yet public sentiment, in 

1 Thomas H. Benton. — See his Thirty Years’ 
View, vol. ii. p. 619. 

2“*The whole body of the people, South and 
West. a majority in the Middle States, and respecta- 
ble portions of the Northern States, were for getting 
-o — Thirty Years’ View, vol. 


8 Yet the portion thus freed from slavery was 
not unimportant. ‘‘ The boundaries of Texas, by 
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the Free States, was considerably in- 
fluenced by this important indorse- 
ment. : 

Up to about this time, though the 
South ever looked sharply to her in- 
terest, neglecting no opportunity to 
confirm her political power or to 
aggrandize slavery, and fighting in 
compact phalanx whenever the con- 
flict assumed a sectional aspect, yet 
her offences were chiefly confined to 
individual speech and action, violent 
certainly, and subversive of freedom 
of opinion, but not (except in South 
Carolina, where secession proclivities 
came to light in 1832) amounting to 
official acts showing flagrant sectional 
aggression, nor to any concerted en- 
deavor to wrest the Constitution from 
its clear intent in furtherance of sin- 
ister purposes. That came later. 

In the case of Missouri, the South 
had it to say, that it had been left to 
the people of the Territory to decide 
their form of State Government, and 
that they had elected to establish 
slavery. In the case of Texas, there 
were sufficient reasons outside of the 
question of sectional supremacy why 
we should not refuse to accept such 
an addition to our territory. 

Nor, so far, did the South, to attain 
her objects, need to become the open 
aggressor ; for she managed skilfully 
and with remarkable success. <A fa- 
vorite scheme — the maintenance of 
equality in number between free and 
slave States—had prospered under 
difficulties that would have deterred 
less resolute designers. 

The original States who ratified the 


the treaty of 1819, which retroceded that province 
to Spain, were extended across the Red River, 
and following that river up to the thirty-seventh, 
the thirty-eighth, and eventually to the forty- 
second degree of north latitude; so that all this 
part of the territory lying north of thirty-six de- 
grees, thirty minutes, came within the terms of the 
Missouri Compromise line.”—BENTON: Thirty 
Years’ View, vol. ii. p. 632. 
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Federal Constitution stood seven free 
to six slave. In 1791, Vermont was 
admitted, making eight to six. But 
in 1792 Kentucky, and in 1796 Ten- 
nessee, were added on the other side, 
bringing the numbers to an equality. 

For more than half a century there- 

after, the South contrived to maintain 

this balance of power; each free State 
admitted being preceded, or closely 
followed, by one holding slaves.? 

1 The following table exhibits this: — 

Original free States, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, NewYork . . . . 7 

Vermont (admitted 1791). . . . . 1 

Original slave States, Delaware, Maryland, Virgin- 
ia, North C: , South Carolina, Georgia . 6 

Eight free States to six slave States. 

Kentucky (admitted 1792). . . . . 


Tennessee “ a ° 
Numbers equal: 8 free, 8 slave, 





~ 





Sonnet. 


Missouri, admitted as a slave State, 
offset Maine. So, fifteen y@rs after- 
ward, came a second slave State 
from the Louisiana purchase, to match 
free Michigan ; and later, when Iowa 
and Wisconsin were preparing to ask 
for admission, an acquisition from 
Spain supplied a match for the one, 
and—crowning piece of good fortune! 
— the annexation of Texas furnished 
an antidote to the other. 

Thus, until the year 1850, there 
was in the Senate a tie-vote between 
North and South ; and when the Vice- 
President chanced to be a Southern 
man, or a Northern man with South- 
ern principles (which happened, on 
an average, three years out of four), 
the South had the controlling vote, 


— ya my os ; enabling her to arrest whatever legis- 

Illinois “ 1818 . 1 lation she might consider unfriendly 

Maine “ 1821 . 1 to her section of the country. 

Michigan “ 1837. . 1 ° ° 

| tig “ 346. . 1 The brimming cup seemed to be 

Wisconsin“ 1848. . 1 her portion. How far did she succee 

Louisiana (admitted 1812) . . ee ° d 

Mississippi “ 1817. 1 1m carrying it? 

Alabama = 1819 . 1 

Missouri ” 1821 . e 1 And so it remained until 1850. The States ad- 

Arkansas “1836. 1 mitted from that year until the breaking out of the 

Texas “ “W845, 1 rebellion were all free; namely, California (1850), 

Florida [AOn. ee e 1 Minnesota (1857), Oregon (1859), and Kansas (Jan- 
Numbers equal: 15 free, 15 slave. uary, 1861); making 19 free States tc 15 slave, 

SONNET. 


BY H. L. SPENCER, ST. JOHN, N.B. 


ABovE this lonely grave, no loving hand 


But 


Doth * son the amaranth, or hyacinth blue: 
ature scatters flowers of various hue 


Around the sleeper’s bed; and they are fanned 
By heaven’s breath, and ‘fed by heaven’s dew. 
Man may forget, but God remembers all. 

They who forget, one day will be forgot, 

Except by him who notes the sparrow’s fall. 
What though no monument for thee be planned ? 
As lovingly the sunbeams seek the spot, 

As lovingly the birds of summer sing, 

As if of half the world thou hadst been king. 
Let not, O heart! the stern-eyed fates appal : 
One hath thee in remembrance, and heaven is over all. 
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REMINISCENCES OF BROOK FARM. 


NUMBER IIl. 


S1BYLLA, gliding Sibylla, had dis- 
appeared, after a six-weeks’ stay 
among us. She had been graciously 
pleased to favor me with a small 
share of her confidence, and I felt 
proportionately elated and happy, — 
with reason; for is there any greater 
good fortune than to have really known 
noble and beautiful persons? After 
her return home, she sent me “ Bet- 
tine’s Correspondence with the Can- 
oness Giiinderode” (just translated 
by Miss Fuller), and a disembowelled 
Coleridge. “ Pardon my courage,” 
she wrote, “in sending you little more 
than the covers of the book: I find it 
contains the ‘Ode to Dejection’ you 
wished to recall; so I do not wait to 
get a new whole volume. For my 
rambles on the shore of Lake Supe- 
rior, I cut out each day the leaves I 
wished to read, and so avoided bur- 
dening myself with the remainder.” 

Besides such distinguished visitors 
as Sibylla, with Mr. Emerson, Miss 
Fuller, and those I have previously 
mentioned, a few outsiders, connected, 
in one way or other with the first 
settlers, availed themselves of the op- 
portunity occasionally to take a look 
at us; and the more superficial and 
artificial of these could hardly con- 
ceal their amusement at the fanati- 
cism exhibited by well-bred women 
scrubbing floors, and scraping plates, 
and by scholars and gentlemen hoeing 
potatoes and cleaning out stables; 
and particularly at the general air 
of cheerful engrossment apparent 
throughout. The bride of Riickhalt, 
the artist, could scarcely be numbered 
among these mild disdainers, although 
she left behind her, in the respectable 


city, any grain of trust her heart had 
ever held for us. Riickhalt had 
helped to launch the enterprise by 
dropping all of his few precious dol- 
lars into the treasury, while owing to 
a morbid reserve, an utter incapacity 
for freedom in social intercourse, he 
was unable to give, as he had intend- 
ed, his proper self, with the product of 
his late pictures. His shade, or dou- 
ble, moved about among us for a few 
months ; but the artist himself lived 
wide apart from us, isolated, but no 
longershy orconstrained : he had late- 
ly dwelt in a secluded upper chamber 
in Twilight Court, Boston, where he 
was preparing his famous creations, — 
Remorse; Fruitless; Frozen to Death ; 
— which in conception and execution 
placed him at the head of American 
painters. His pale bride unwillingly 
left his side for so long as two days, 
in order to make up her mind, from 
actual observation, if it were best for 
him to sever his connection with us, 
by having his name erased from the 
books when it was not possible to ex- 
tract the dollars from the empty ex- 
chequer. Touched by her frail ap- 
pearance, Hero and myself offered to 
resign our little room for her use, and 
having done so, while crowding our- 
selves into inconvenient cribs and cor- 
ners, felt no end of pity for the wife 
of the poor artist. In the afternoon, 
returning to the chamber for some 
necessary garment, it was but natural 
for me to stoop over the bed, where 
she lay quite worn out with the short 
journey, and impress a kiss on her pal- 
lid cheek. But she turned away with 
evident signs of disgust; and in the 
evening I overheard herask Mrs. Grant 
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Smith, “ What about that girl, the ser- 
vant, with the Jewish name, Huldah 
or Salome, was it?” and I recog- 
nized at once the demon of caste, 
whose very existence I had forgot- 
ten. 

The report of our doings and inten- 
tions brought also people from far and 
near, requesting admission to the so- 
ciety: sometimes a whole family 
would arrive without having previ- 
ously warned us of their approach, 
and of course had to return as they 
came; for the accommodations were 
always extremely limited, and ad- 
mitted of no sudden expansion. 

Among all the members, there was 
not sufficient capital to embark such 
an enterprise fairly ; and in our busi- 
ness department we suffered from 
having to compete with the world 
outside, where hands worked doubly 
cheap, in order to provide for the sup- 
port, not only of those who pay in 
brain-work, but for that portion of 
society which uses neither brains nor 
hands to purpose,—the (in every 
sense) non-producers. A few wealthy 
persons, in sympathy with the new 
gospel, risked, from time to time, 
more or less, in aid of the movement; 
and we were hopefully awaiting the 
time when intelligent capitalists and 
skilled artisans, converted to the co- 
operative idea, should, by the estab- 
lishment of manufactories, place our 
enterprise out of the reach of any 
possible danger. At present, the 
scholars and the dairy were our main 
dependence. 

At one time it seemed likely that a 
new method for raising calves, advo- 
cated in the agricultural journals, 
would further our interests. The 


young calves, it was urged, could be 
brought up on hay-tea, without the 
aid of physiological chemistry on the 
mother’s part. Thus the demands of 
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the human conscience and pocket: 
would be harmonized, and the tremu- 
lous, plaintive lowing of the cow, to- 
gether with the ineffectual struggles 
of her defrauded offspring, would be- 
come concerns of the dead past; since 
the most nutritious of hay-tea could 
be provided at merely nominal ex- 
pense. 

The professor was to test the thing ; 
and he proceeded at once to the'task. 
He brought into the kitchen, on sev- 
eral successive days, a huge discarded 
coffée-pot, jammed full of hay, on 
which he poured boiling water, and 
then placed it on the stove, that the 
more potent virtues of the herbage 
might be set free. It was noticeable, 
that, pending the experiment, he en- 
tered the kitchen, not with his cus- 
tomary disengaged air, but having 
the aspect of one, previously innocent, 
who had at length become entangled 
with criminals. He looked neither 
to the right hand nor the left, aware, 
I’ve no doubt, of the indignant glan- 
ces cast on him by Sibylla and Mar- 
garet, who prophesied a failure of all 
our efforts, as they watched the not 
animated movements of the calf in 
the pasture. 

“ How can we expect to prosper, ” 
muttered the former, with repressed 
horror, “if we violate the maternal 
instinct in that way?” and she took 
evident satisfaction in observing that 
each day the calf belied the theory by 
growing weaker. 

“The cow is, under this experi- 
ence, progressing towards the old or- 
der we name ‘civilization,’ which 
calls for self-abnegation and the wis- 
dom of accepting calmly the inevita- 
ble,” said the ironical Don Carlos, as 
he passed through the kitchen, and 
took in the situation. As he spoke, 
the little fellow was seen from the - 
window to keel over and give up the 




















ghost; thus in less than a week put- 
ting the theory to rout. 

It was now the fall of the year; and, 
my small stock of money being near- 
ly exhausted, it became necessary to 
consider anew the situation. Before, 
however, there had been time for 
much anxiety, word was brought me, 
that, if I wished to remain, and take 
my chances with the Association, I 
should be cordially accepted as a 
“member.” And now began my first 
delightful experience of “ Woman’s 
Rights:” for in the meetings of the 
Association no distinction was made 
on account of sex; and a proposition 
could be put, discussed, and voted on, 
with entire freedom, by women and 
men alike. This new sense of power 
and responsibility widened my hori- 
zon, and included all the benefits I 
was prepared to take advantage of. 
It was the key-stone to the arch, the 
value of which I had scarcely appre- 
ciated before possessing it. 

Seldom is an aspiration, or even an 
ambition, fulfilled according to its 
original form and dimensions, because 
of the ever-varying changes constant- 
ly taking place on the surface of 
character, if not at its depths. Hav- 
ing earned our money, we apply for 
our loaf, and are surprised, it is not 
unlikely, at the shape, the color, or at 
the larger or smaller proportion of it. 
How few of us understand that in 
any case we have fully our money’s 
worth! I had prayed for arithmetic 
and history, and the companionship of 
my equals; and I had found opportu- 
nity for unlimited culture, and a com- 
pany of advanced thinkers, — large- 
hearted, pure-minded, religious, and 
cosmopolitan. I was held in loving 
esteem by a goodly number of both 
young and old (forty years made 
the limit of the longest experience). 
Work had its own zest; study 
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adorned all that lay below it; inti- 
mate friendships filled the spaces be- 
tween. If the loaf were too large, of 
necessity I could not appropriate the 
whole. I did indeed seem to be 
receiving my own with compound 
interest. 

As one of the very few actual 
members of the Association, I could 
appreciate better the difficult position 
occupied by the heads of departments. 
For every thing that went wrong 
they were held responsible, while 
that which succeeded was attributed 
to the working of the divine idea. A 
quite critical phase of affairs was 
presented, when the table was for a 
short time supplied with second-best 
butter. This could not in the least 
be tolerated. If the association 
principle did not include the very 
sweetest and best of butter, it was 
worse than a failure, and we might 
as well return to cold-blooded com- 
petition at once. 

At this distance of time, I under- 
stand also how great a degree of soli- 
citude and apprehension must have 
been felt by the Professor and the 
Lady Superior concerning the almost 
unrestrained companionship of so 
many young people of both sexes. 
They could not know, as we did, how 
really noble and pure were the rela- 
tionships between them. Perhaps 
they did rely somewhat on the fact 
of their mutual occupation in the 
higher studies, though they knew 
little of their common aspiration 
after truth, We _ were, besides, 
absorbed in books, -- in Carlyle first, 
then in Swedenborg, Tennyson, 
Sterling, and Walter Savage Landor. 
I do not include Emerson; because 
he, with his “Self-Reliance,” Hero- 
ism,” and the “Over-Soul,” seemed 
an integral part of the movement 
itself. Such activity of the interior 
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and higher faculties consumed the 
vitality which might otherwise have 
wrought confusion and unseemliness. 
There were love-affairs, of course; 
but they flowed generally in an 
atmosphere of religious sentiment. 

It was thus with Hero and Lean- 
der. After the former had refused 
her lover, on the ground that he was 
not sufficiently her senior, she devot- 
ed herself so exclusively to his wel- 
fare and happiness that a second 
proposal naturally followed. This, 
she declared. was in the true order of 
nature, “ Because, you see, he put me 
in communication with him through 
the terrible earnestness he displayed 
on that occasion, while it yet took 
time for me to change my mind.” 
The intercourse that subsequently 
took place, was, as I could plainly 
see, of the most innocent and beau- 
tiful character, and, beyond that, 
tinged with the light of a new-born 
reverence. 

The first proposition had taken 
place while Hero was washing the 
breakfast cups in the dining-room ; 
and the knowledge of this recalled 
the case of my “cousin” Tom, who 
had been moved, contrary to all 
precedent, to hand Sibyl his peti- 
tion while assisting her with the 
dishes at the great sink in the 
kitchen. Now, it was not unusual 
when the weather was bad, for a con- 
vocation to be held in the parlor at 
the Hive for the informal discussion 
of any subject chosen by the major- 
ity. Such a season occurred during 
my first visit, when the question pro- 
posed was, — 

“Ts labor in itself ideal? or, being 
unattractive in character, do we in 
effect clothe it with the spirit we 
bring to it?” 

Margaret and Leander insisted 


that it was in itself divine, as was 
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proven by the invigorating effect it 
had on character. It was doing, — 
faithful, patient repetition of material 
duty, of service, or production, that 
proved and disciplined the will and 
the reason. Such pleasure, such 
unfailing satisfactions, attended the 
most needed occupations, that surely © 
the work must be in itself ideal! 

“The garment we have expended 
our time and skill upon finished,” 
said the former, “what a gratified 
sense of power we are conscious of! 
The apartment put thoroughly in 
order, what a delightful compensa- 
tion one glance round it affords! 
The dinner, requiring such a com- 
bination of skill, at last on the table, 
a just pride is quite permissible ! ” 

“ That too much labor disgusts the 
mind, as well as degrades the body, 
is no argument against the character 
of the labor itself,” continued Portia. 
“The odor of violets may be pro- 
longed to disgust, and the finest 
music presently produce exaspera- 
tion. So deeply imbedded in the very 
constitution of our being is the idea 
that Jabor is a curse, that we have 
woven the false sentiment into our 
laws, customs, and literature; and we 
are scarcely fit judges of its charac- 
ter. It is only the bravest thinking 
and doing, like our own, that will 
ever root out the error. In the old 
order of society, the great mass of 
cultivated people lack health and 
vigorous individuality, because they 
have not had the stimulus of neces- 
sity to this inexpensive but admir- 
able means of training.” 

“Tt is Puritanism that has de- 
clared labor a curse and hideous,” 
reiterated Erasmus. “Ido not care 
how far back the statement was 
made, it has on its face the die of 
some antediluvian Calvin,” 

“We have turned aside from our 

















subject,” said Mrs. Grant Smith. 
“The question was, not the uses, but 
the character, of labor. No one can 
see more plainly than myself the in- 
justice done labor, in civilization, 
where the laborer has been cut off 
from the best culture and been virtu- 
ally whipped to his task. Chattel 
slavery is labor slavery, only a trifle 
less disguised. Yet I must differ 
from you all, in finding any thing 
esthetic in the ordinary forms of 
labor, — say scrubbing, washing, pre- 
paring vegetables, &c., &c. Who,” 
she asked smiling, and in a tone that 
defied disproval, “who would ever 
think of proposing to a girl while she 
was washing the dishes ? ” 

It vexed me that I could not rise 
and summarily disprove the infallible 
dictum by adducing my cousin, who, 
at that moment, lay tempest-tost on 
his bed, because of the answer he 
had received to his interrogation. 

This winter brought to the farm a 
cordial sympathizer and earnest labor- 
er, J. 8. D., and with him all sorts of 
talk about the meaning and uses of 
music, and much delicate improvisa- 
tion. Soon there was a class of little 
ones (I see them now with their 
arms clasped about each other, crowd- 
ing up to the instrument, where the 
gentle, genial master accompanied), 
singing from the first “ Boston School- 
Singing Book,” (Has there been so 
sweet a collection since ?) and later, a 
larger class, who attacked the glees 
in “ Kingsley’s Choir,” and presently 
Mozart’s 7th and 12th masses. How 
modestly J. S. D., in a late number 
of “The Atlantic” speaks of the 
“Mass Clubs” which “sprang up” 
about this time, not only at Brook 
Farm, but in Boston, and of the writ- 
ing and lecturing on the great mas- 
ters, as if he himself had not been 
the sole instigator and indefatigable 
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worker, assisted, no doubt, measurably, 
by the articles of Miss Fuller! First, 
it was necessary to create a larger 
want for something better than the 
Swiss Bell-Ringers and mangled 
psalmody: then he set himself to 
work to cause to be assembled the 
talent that would supply, while it in- 
creased, the demand. It will never be 
known by what studied and persist- 
ent manipulation a sufficiently large 
public was brought to believe that 
Beethoven’s symphonies and Mozart’s 
masses were divine creations, and, as 
such, their performance should be 
called for by all lovers of-fine music. 
When at length an audience, such as 
would justify an orchestra of eighty 
instruments in rehearsing some of the 
noblest productions of Beethoven, 
Haydn, and Mozart, was secured by 
means of subscription-tickets, a new 
era in the Boston musical world was 
inaugurated, — notwithstanding that 
at the outset it became necessary, 
through the papers, to apprise the 
younger portion of the said audience, 
that persons capable of appreciating 
the great composers never indulged 
in conversation while their composi- 
tions were being rendered. But these 
concerts were given, I think, the fol- 
lowing winter; and I must return. 
The Professor, J. 8. D., and Don 
Carlos now began to give consider- 
able attention to the formulas of the 
social system propounded by the un- 
translated Fourier. We heard a good 
deal of “attractions being propor- 
tioned to destinies,” and of “groups 
and series;” and, as far as we went, 
there certainly seemed much incon- 
trovertible truth and much sound 
practical sense in the details and the 
general sweep of his plan ; yet, for all 
this, those friends with whom I was 
most nearly united failed to be moved 
by the humane Frenchman’s scheme. 
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It suggested perfectly-made machi- 
- nery, which, if it could be put to- 
gether might work admirably, — go 
of itself. But there it was: we could 
never get over the ‘if;’ and we 
doubted — could the Phalanstery be 
erected, complete in all its appoint- 
ments, even to the “Badges of 
Honor,” and the most delectable 
cooking — would the soul be content 
- abide inside the arrangement ? 

“No inconsiderable man, this Fou- 
rier,” wrote the Dominie from his bar- 
ren little chamber at the Hive to our 
more home-like bower at the Eyrie, 
after listening to some reading from 
the author in question, “a rare and 
original mind ; a picture of life very 
fascinating and attractive to poor flesh 
and blood; but our nobler part pro- 
tests at mueh which a genuine de- 
scendant of the old Puritans must 
always find it hard to swallow.” 

“Tam greatly drawn of late to a 
close study of Fourier,” wrote the 
Lady Superior to Sibylla. “His 
science of association recommends 
itself more and more to my feelings 
and conscience, and I am constrained 
to accept him as a man of genius, a 
discoverer; though I believe that in 
many things his system is to be modi- 
fied by the spirit of our time and na- 
tion. The unfolding of the groups 
and series is as beautiful to me as the 
opening of the buds and leaves in 
spring, and will give a grace and 
charm to the actual, never imagined 
before.” 

But the only application of Fourier’s 
principles made by us at this time 
was in the matter of waiting on the 
tables. Hitherto the desire experi- 
enced by each to wait on every other 
had resulted in some confusion; yet 
it seemed so selfish to eat while others, 
as hungry, stood to serve, that we had 
been unwilling to think of any other 
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plan. It had even been found neces- 
sary to call a meeting to settle the 
question of griddle-cakes, or no grid- 
dle-cakes; since those eating their 
breakfasts declared they could not 
enjoy that delectable food while op- 
pressed by the thought of two or 
three friends, with empty stomachs, 
leaning over the stove cooking it. It 
is true that the vote taken on this 
occasion was in favor of that diet, the 
most disciplined cuisiniéres insisting 
that the sight of the golden-brown 
cakes made the trouble a pleasure; 
but this obligation referred at most 
only to one day in seven, and certain 
self-sacrificing women would make 
more or less confusion, during the 
other twenty, out of the twenty-one 
meals. Now Don Carlos managed to 
organize a group of servitors, compris- 
ing four of the most elegant youths in 
the community, — the son of a Louisi- 
ana planter, a young Spanish hidalgo 
from. Manilla, a rudimentary free- 
soiler from Hingham, and, if I re- 
member rightly, the brother of Gen. 
B. ; and these, with one accord, elected 
their handsome and beloved tutor 
chief. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that the business was hence- 
forth attended to with such a courtly 
grace, such ease and promptness, that 
the change was welcomed by every 
one; although it did seem at first very 
much as if we were all acting a play. 
The group with their chief took their 
dinner, which had been kept warm for 
them, afterwards, and were waited on 
with distinguished consideration ; yet 
I confess I never could become entirely 
reconciled to the new arrangement. 
It was now winter; and, instead of 
boating, the scholars took to skating: 
those from the tropics, who had never 
before stood on ice, could not have 
enough of the fascinating sport. 
Sometimes, but not often, a party, 
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including the older members of the 
community, with sleds and skates, 
would make the moonlight on the 
river social. In the crisp starlight, 
wearing an improvised bloomer-suit, 
I took my first lessons in the art from 
Portia; and, returning over the deso- 
late snow-covered fields, we exchanged 
records, and from that time became 
more and more intimate. One Sun- 
day, seeking health and solitude at 
the same time, we decided to steal off 
unobserved to the river, passing by 
way of the solemn cathedral of the 
woods, the more fully to enjoy the 
religious serenity of the sabbath. A 
gracious silence flowed all around us, 
unbroken by insect or bird; and, hav- 
ing thus far succeeded in our plans, 
we were a little chagrined, on reach- 
ing the frozen stream, to see, just in 
advance of us, Erasmus, with his 
friend William. So, after fastening 
on our skates, we lingered, in order 
that they might distance us, when, 
following slowly, adeep bend in the 
river brought a church-spire into 
view ; and forthwith we saw Erasmus 
fall on his knees, and clasp his hands 
together as if in prayer, and, after a 
few moments, rise, take off his skates, 
and, fording his way through the un- 
broken snow of the bank, approach in 
the direction of the not distant church. 

“He will certainly not go in there 
with that old checked blouse on, and 
the skates in his hand ? ” said Portia. 

“Yes, he will, though,” replied 
William : “ the sight of achurch-spire 
calls out all his devotional feeling, 
which has no relation to his dress, you 
know. He’ll walk up the middle aisle, 
and kneel down at the altar steps, and 
astonish all the respectable people in 
the pews, who will hold their breaths 
in amazement, supposing he has just 
escaped from some insane asylum. 
Meanwhile, having satisfied his reli- 
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gious sentiment by repeating such 
prayers of Socrates, Epictetus, or 
Taylor, as arise in his heart, he’ll 
come out as composed, and all un- 
conscious of the impression he has 
created.” 

And, sure enough, in about ten 
minutes he joined us, looking very 
tranquil and happy; and after talking 
a while about the greater simplicity of 
Catholic countries, where the church- 
doors are always open, and no mar- 
ket-woman or ragged child but’ can 
step in and ask a blessing at any 
hour of the day or night, he put on 
his skates, and, bowing us a courteous 
farewell, pushed rapidly up the river 
and out of sight. The silence was 
now broken; and it was but natural 
that the conversation should fall on 
him who had been the cause of it. 

“T will tell you,” said Portia, “ that 
I like him better, and love him less, 
every day. No one at the farm has 
been of so much service to me as he 
has. I feel towards him very much 
as you do to the Dominie.” “Oh, no, 
indeed!” I interrupted: “I love the 
Dominie, and like him too, more every 
day. If people only liked me, I 
should want to die right away. I 
thought you and Erasmus were quite 
intimate.” 

“So we are, I rejoice to say. No 
one appears more true than he; and 
his mind isas pure and simple as a 
child’s. But then, while I approach 
him more nearly, it is still in a less 
personal spirit.” 

“You are all, I see, very different 
from myself. I love personally; for 
instance, do you suppose I love your 
qualities? Why, bless you, I love the 
braids of your hair, and the bows on 
your shoes. It is the peculiar you 
that makes me happy,” I said. 

“ And I like you for saying so, al- 
though it conflicts with much of the 
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transcendental philosophy. But I 
was telling you what a help Erasmus 
has been to me with my music. I 
never should have dared to stumble 
through the chords and cadences in 
the “Men of Prometheus” and “ Fi- 
delio,” if he did not sometimes hurry 
down stairs, and, drawing a chair be- 
side the piano, ask me to repeat cer- 
tain passages in the wonderful story. 
I spell out the grand sentences most 
awkwardly; but he, too, gets at the 
meaning, he says, so I dare go on. 
While I execute in the execrable man- 
ner I do, I am yet drinking in life, 
fullest life. I tremble with emotion 
as I seem to be carried along in the 
great struggles of Humanity; and I 
am part and parcel of the success of the 
future. I hope one day to have chil- 
dren in whom these hesitating in- 
stincts of mine shall blossom out, freed 
and glorified. But look at the clouds ; 
let them talk now.” 

Our German class was absorbed in 
Novalis’s Hymns; and a discussion on 
the nature of Jesus was inevitable. 

“Wenn ich ihn nur habe, 
Wenn er mein nur ist,” 
quoted Margaret. J cannot imagine 
any such mystical relation between 
me and the great Teacher. To me 
Jesus was a brave, good man. I can 
just imagine him, with his wonderful 
insight, looking, without intention, 
into the shallow depths of those he 
was constantly meeting: seeing their 
crooked and crumpled hulls, and all 
their selfishness, which he knew was 
only blindness, and their grossness, 
which was blindness too; and back 
of all that, the inmost spirit, pure as 
seed-wheat. And now that we have 
this new chapter of magnetism opened 
to us, we can easily understand how 
he could heal the sick by sending a 
measure of his subtle vital forces into 
the exhausted nerves of the receptive 


and believing. If you say he was the 
Deity, and talk about possessing him 
in any other sense than that in which 
we possess the example and teaching 
of a lesser soul, then my beloved, ten- 
der hero disappears, — his example is 
no help to me; for the Deity, in the 
meanest form, would be eternally con- 
scious that good and truth are alone 
valuable, and the suggestion that he 
could be tempted is childish.” 

“Then,” said Sibylla, “we sweep 
away at a stroke all the poetry of the 
Christian ages, all the heroism born 
of a belief in a divine atoning Sa- 
viour.” 

“T believe it was love of love, that 
alone moved the world,” said Portia ; 
“ and, whenever the theory of an aton- 
ing Saviour made an impression, the 
result was bitter feuds, brutality, In- 
quisitions. Ido not even like to meet 
at every turn the cross, reminding me 
of the cruel (but temporary) suffer- 
ing of our Elder Brother. Why 
should I remember my mother, as she 
lay slowly dying of a lingering dis- 
ease ? On the contrary, I love to recall 
her face and figure when she was in 
full health, and on one special occasion, 
when she praised our efforts at self- 
control, saying, — 

“Remember, my dears, you have 
the benefit of a whole generation of 
progress. You must demand great 
things of yourselves.” ; 

“ Yes: I wholly agree with you,” re- 
plied Margaret. “The thought of Je- 
sus trying to inspire with some high- 
er hopes and aims his poor oppressed 
countrymen in the villages and coun- 
try places of Judea, stopping to com- 
fort this sad or sinful woman, to 
awaken a soul in that debased or 
down-trodden man, fills my heart 
with perpetual admiration and love. 
Call him ‘God,’ and I feel only a 
perplexed awe.” 
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“Tf we could only be spared for a 
week, and could go to Concord 
and consult with Mr. Emerson,” said 
Sibylla, as she gazed dreamily out of 
the poor little window of the room, 
—her room in which we had congre- 
gated, — “we should come back with 
clearer vision, restful and glad. His 
impressions would be worth more to 
us than the clenched reasoning of oth- 
ers.” Her violet eyes eagerly strained 
forward. Inspirit she was evidently 
tramping over the frozen Concord 
road. 

“Tf we could only go to the mas- 
ter,’ she sighed, addressing herself 
to Portia. “ We need only be absent 
a week, and we could walk all the way. 
One day to Waltham, where we could 
stop at my aunt’s; one thence to Con- 
cord; and one for the chance of not 
seeing the seer the first evening. You, 
dear, could wear my new check-bonnet, 
and I should be comfortable in the old 
one with a veil.” . 

“T cannot help laughing,” I said, 
“at the great value you put on Mr. 
Emerson’s insight and judgment; for 
Mrs. Enge once spoke of him in my 
presence as a lunatic. She went to 
school to him when she was a girl, 
and all the scholars adored him, she 
said; but he had allowed himself to 
drift into a most deplorable state of 
moral and intellectual obliquity. The 
curious part of it was, that she held 
him responsible for his unfortunate 
condition.” 

Sibylla, as I said, had long ago van- 
ished. Now we heard that Camilla 
would shortly arrive; and she was to 
remain, certainly during the winter, 
asa boarder. Rooms of more ample 


dimensions than any of the others 
had been assigned to her; and we 
hoped that the jewelled grasshopper 
in her hair, and the soft laces that 
clothed her shoulders, and fell over 
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her small firm hands, on the occasion 
of her first appearance among us as a 
visitor, did but foreshadow the paint- 
ings, the marbles, and antique furni- 
ture which we heard composed her 
present surroundings, and which we 
hoped would accompany her to her 
country exile. It is true, I saw people 
rather than their apparel or furni- 
ture; but entire abstinence from these 
concomitants of wealth had not in 
the least degree deadened our appre- 
ciation of external beauty and ele- 
gance. One chipper, industrious lit- 
tle woman at the Farms advanced, 
mildly, a “sackcloth ” doctrine of her 
own, and refused to wear so much as 
a plain linen collar while slaves toiled 
unpaid; one other quoted, in a colder 
spirit, 
“ And the garment in which she shines 
Was woven of many sins.” 

The rest of us hailed with undis- 
guised pleasure the advent among us 
of a small engraving, or a more deli- 
cate and brilliant piece of apparel. 

Camilla had been more than a 
month at the Farm before she and I 
had exchanged a word. Then it 
happened that the young woman 
whose duty it was to mop the stairs 
and entries of the building to which 
Camilla’s presence lent its principal 
character was taken ill, and it fell on 
me to make good her place. Busy 
with my work, I did not notice the 
moment when the door of the parlor 
opened, nor dreamed that the penetrat- 
ing eyes of its occupant were bent on 
me, till a voice in tones of most touch- 
ing entreaty, tones that recalled wail- 
ing winds and innocent childhood, at 
once said, — 

“Could you, my dear, do you think, 
drop your work, and oblige me by 
spending a few moments in my 
room ?” 

I consented, and soon found myself 
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charmed by her spontaneous, ener- 
getic speech; and her manner, which 
expressed deference, simplicity, and 
warmth, was quite peculiar and fasci- 
nating tome. This short, and to me 
brilliant, téte-a-téte ushered in a long 
series of interviews, as earnest, if less 
striking. I was only puzzled by the 
vehement ejaculations she indulged in 
during our first meeting, such as “ God 
bless me!” and “extraordinary mis- 
take,” looking around into the corners 
of the ceiling meanwhile, as if seek- 
ing there a solution of her perplexity. 
I learned casually, when we had be- 
come well aéquainted, that the kiss I 
had bestowed on Riickhalt’s bride 
had caused much prejudice against 
me in the mind of her friend Camilla, 
and her surprise at the vanishing 
imp had expressed itself in interjec- 
tions. 

To my mind, no pictures or vases 
were necessary to the rooms Camilla 
lived in. A few hung on the walls, 
a few miniature copies, of ancient 
marbles found place in corners; but 
for these I had lost my interest. She 
possessed the gift which made her a 
fine dramatic reader; and, when once 
she had assumed a character, she so 
lost herself in it, that if it happened 
to be Iago, or some other villain, and I 
the one he hated, I sat in dread lest 
she might forget mere personation, 
and, reaching over thé table, should 
stab me with her imaginary poinard. 

I did not wonder that “Father 
Taylor,” the sailor-preacher, came out 
sometimes to hear her read the “ An- 
cient Mariner” (did she ever read 
Mrs. Browning’s “ Mother and Poet,” I 
wonder ?) or, that the Water-Necken, 
who proved so susceptible to her 
magnetism, should like to bask in her 
generous shadow; or that she should 
prove such a pillar of strength in the 
weak hour that comes to all of us; or 
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that Oraculum Basilius, the large, 
angular, able advocate of Catholicism, 
never failed, after paying his regular 
visit to his brother convert Torque- 
mada, to spend an hour in argument 
with Camilla. 

Oraculum, who had dealt blows 
with a smith’s hammer in the debate 
between capital and labor, standing 
foremost in demanding better condi- 
tions for labor and skill, in the second 
year of Brook Farm surrendered his 
arms, and rushed into the Church. 
This done, he acknowledged but one 
object in life ; viz., to prove the Catho- 
lic Church the centre of the Cosmos; 
and he out-Heroded Herod, in his 
fierce devotion to the cause he had 
espoused. I happened to be with Ca- 
milla on an evening when this unpol- 
ished, positive man made his usual 
call; and the passage-at-arms I was 
then permitted to witness stands out 
clear before my mind to-day. After 
a little sparring, Oraculum suddenly 
rose, and, planting himself with ve- 
hement gesture in a chair that faced 
his opponent, said, — 

“ You do not place yourself on my 
stand-point. I say, you Protestants 
are a mere handful of restless, dis- 
united vagabonds, while our Church 
is still a unit, and still a refuge for 
the greatest minds.” 

“My dear friend,” replied Camilla, 
smiling, “you must not forget, that 
it is through the talent, through the 
greater individuality generated in free 
Protestanism, and which is transferred 
to the Church in the converts she 
makes now and then, that she keeps 
her tyrannical head above water to- 
day. I am as intimate with Roman- 
ism as with dissent; and I do not 
hesitate to say that the former is in 
deadly opposition to liberty. In fact, 
she takes freedom by the throat on 
every possible occasion, carefully mak- 
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ing the sign of the cross meanwhile. 
What is such a unit worth?” 

“Every thing. Without it chaos 
would come again in more appalling 
shape thanever. I have in my pocket 
a book I selected from the bishop’s 
library, because it just suits your case. 
I refuse to argue with you more, since 
you are in so irreligious a frame of 
mind.” 

“T want to ask you just one ques- 
tion,” urged Camilla. ‘“ Do you ap- 
prove of the priests of the Inquisi- 
tion roasting off the feet of the chil- 
dren ?” 

“Certainly I do,” he replied. “It 
was much better they should have 
their feet roasted off in this world, 
than that their souls should roast 
eternally in the next.” 

“What have you done with Tor- 
quemada? ‘Three years agohe hada 
most ingenuous, transparent, human 
expression in his eyes. I don’t 
know what you are doing with him 
that transforms this into a cunning, 
unscrupulous expression, which makes 
me afraid we may one day find our- 
selves blown up by a second Guy 
Fawkes.” 

“Prejudice, most wicked preju- 
dice,” said Oraculum, bringing his fist 
heavily down on the table. “ That 
young man is destined to become a 
bright light in our holy Church; and 
I expect to see you, with many others, 
on your knees before him, claiming 
his prayers, as well as the intercession 
of the Mother of God. I bid you 
good-night,” and he left in disgust. 

“ Nothing ever gave me more plea- 
sure,” said Camilla to me, when we 
were alone together, “than the other 
day the sight of Torquemada’s mother 
rising in her simple dignity from the 
midst of a crowd of praying priests 
whom her son had sent to convert her. 
‘I love my son John,’ she said ‘ (I 


know no one by the name of Torque- 
mada); but I was at peace with God 
before he was born, and I am certain 
that giving myself up to the influ- 
ences and ceremonies of his new reli- 
gion would only put a thick veil be- 
tween me and my Maker, and take’ 
away that peace. You are welcome 
to pray for my conversion, my friends, 
provided you do it away from my 
premises. I not only pray to God my 
Father every day, but I look around 
among men, my brothers, to see if I 
can help them ; and in this last pray- 
er I don’t believe you can get ahead 
of me.” And the manner in which 
that upright old lady sailed out of 
the back-parlor into the kitchen gave 
permanent tone to my nervous sys- 
tem.” 

I remember that one morning, after 
an interview the night before with 
Oraculum, the Professor appeared at 
breakfast fatigued instead of refreshed 
by his night’s sleep; and inquiry after 
his health elicited the following facts. 
Catholic converts of such marked 
ability as Oraculum were at once put 
through a course of Latin and Greek, 
the better to fit them for the service 
of the Church. But the not plastic 
vocal organs of the mature, self-made 
men were apt to make sad havoc with 
spondees and dactyls. The vigorous 
champion of the rights of labor was 
no exception to the rule; yet, pleased 
no doubt with the flexibility and ex- 
pansiveness of a language which gave 
the verb amare a hundred and twenty 
inflections to the English five, he 
could not help occasionally displaying 
his new acquisition. The Professor, 
with his finely-disciplined ear, shud- 
dered at the linguistic immorality, 
and the false vowels haunted his 
dreams of the night. It seems he 
had followed a crowd into the church, 
and Oraculum had been appointed his 
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confessor. He made no objection to 
this ; and, at asignal being given, pro- 
ceeded to the confessional, where his 
old friend and newly-made Father 
lent attentive ear to the recital of his 
manifold transgressions. The affair 
of the calf, among others, had assumed 
gigantic proportions. Having finished, 
the Father said sternly, — 


“ Kneel, my son, and for penance 
repeat after me the 58th Psalm in the 
Latin Vulgate;” upon which the 
Professor, in mortal agony, cried 
out, — 

‘©O Lord, my punishment is great- 
er than I am able to bear!” and 
woke up, trembling from head to 
foot. 


A RESPONSE. 


A MESSAGE came to me upon the wind, — 

Upon the sweet south-west, — a whisper low, 

Unto my ready ear and waiting heart, — 
Unto mine only. 


It came to me, this welcome zephyr kind, 

Telling of him of whom I fain would know; 

Telling me how my true knight sits apart 
In silence lonely. 


Oh, turn not back again, thou gentle breeze ! 
But tell me, o’er and o’er, he thinks of me. 
Thy voice is sweeter so than human tone, 

Or music’s pleading. 


But some sweet bird, who from these fading trees 
Doth southward fly, my messenger shall be 
To tell him that I also sit alone, 

His presence needing. 


Oh, safely speed, dear bird! through sun and shower, 
And tell not my sweet secret on the way. 
Comfort his loneliness with cheerful song, 

Early and late. 


Perch near his window high at sunset hour ; 
Tell him for him I hope and watch and pray; 
Though happy, yet for him I daily long, 
And trustful wait. L 
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As poor Paris resumes her accustomed occupation, and as the men . 

of Germany doff their uniforms and weapons, the first signs appear 
of a return to the regular courses of publication in the great literary 
centres of Europe. 
The “ Revue des Deux Mondes” offended the Commune by the 
. severity of its articles of the 15th of May, and the Commune suspended 
it. But before the “ quinzaine” was out, the Commune itself was no 
more; and thus, on the Ist of June, this fearless phenix, which 
outlives all fires and furies of the France from which it is born, 
came cheerfully to light again, with its bitter analysis of the cruel- 
ties of Prussia and the follies of the false Republic. Cut off one 
head of such Hydras, and you find in the next month you have 
two. 

Our loyal and intelligent friend M. Laboulaye, in a very important 
article on the necessity of two Houses of Legislature in the govern- 
ment of a Republic, teaches a lesson which it is to be hoped France 
may learn. Our American experience furnishes text and illustration 
for this lesson, as indeed for most of the political articles of France 
at this hour. To this subject, so little understood by the popular 
publicists, it will be our duty, in an early issue, to return. 

The annihilation of a nation is a phenomenon which occurs so sel- 
dom, that the fate of poor Paraguay has an interest all its own. We 
have been urged once and again to discuss her fortunes ; but have pre- 
ferred to wait till a competent hand could abridge for us the whole 
story. Every reader of history sees its importance. 


Be reNewernearrencs 











PARAGUAY. 

Unt the death of the dictator, 
Francia, in 1840, Paraguay remained 
literally a sealed book. In 1854, 
during the rule of the first Lopez, 
an expedition, under the command of 
Lieut. Page, then of our navy, as- 





cended to the head-waters of the 
Paraguay ; but his report, which was 
largely confined to meteorological and 
geographical observations, gave no 
satisfactory information of the soci- 
ety, government, or character of the 
people, as no effort was made to 
859 
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pierce the gloom in which, for cen- 
turies, the-nation had been shrouded. 

e particular work which now 
suggests this subject as one of prac- 
tical interest at this time is Mr. 
Washburn’s history." It gives the 
first authentic account of the life of 
a people which, until now, has been 
enveloped in mystery, and which, for 
utter hopelessness and wide-spread 
misery, has hardly a parallel in the 
range of history. 

Of the writer’s opportunities for 
the study, whose results have been 
so handsomely printed by his pub- 
lishers, it is probably not too much 
to say, that no foreigner leaving Par- 
aguay has enjoyed such freedom of 
personal relations with the people, or 
such advantages of official connection 
with the government. And although 
a participant in the diplomatic his- 
tory of the country of which he 
writes, and feeling the rigors of the 
despotism he describes, we fail to see 
that he is any the less fitted for his 
task as the historian of a political 
system which has resulted in the 
practical destruction of an entire 
people; nor do we need to say more 
than this of the sustained and terri- 
ble interest of the book. 

It must be remembered, as we 
think of the isolation of Paraguay, 
so successfully maintained, and of 

1The History of Paraguay, with Notes of Per- 
sonal Observations, and Reminiscences’ of Diplo- 
macy under Difficulties. By Charles A. Wash- 
burn, Commissioner and Minister-Resident of the 
United States at Asuncion, from 1861 to 1868. In 
two volumes. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New 
York: Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham. 

The Warin Paraguay, with an Historical Sketch 
of the Country and its People, and Notes upon the 
Military Engineering of the War. By George 
Thompson, O.E., Lieut.-Colonel of Engineers in 
the Paraguayan Army, Aide-de-Camp to President 
Lopez. Published in England. 1870. 

Paraguayan Investigation. Report No. 65. 
Forty-first Congress, second sessi 


Congressional Debates upon the Paraguay 
Question. Congressional Globe, Jan. 6 and 7, 
1871, 
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the general ignorance which pre- 
vailed concerning this people, that, 
during the dark and bloody dictator- 
ship of Francia, their character had 
so deteriorated from fear, that there 
was no motive, even if there had 
been literary intelligence enough, to 
write a history. In his time, indeed, 
to have been seen writing would have 
been proof sufficient of a conspiracy ; 
and the scribe would have been hur- 
ried to his death. Thus, only after 
Dr. Francia’s death, was it possible 
that these or any historical records 
could be made. 

Unlike other nations that had closed 
their doors against foreign inter- 
course, there was no system of inter- 
nal industry which could give them, 
as in the case of China and Japan, 
entire independence of the outside 
world. Paraguay was indeed inde- 
pendent ; but it was the independ- 
ence of the Digger Indian, whose 
wants are few. The civilization of 
the country was so low, and the am- 
bition of the people had so long been 
under the trip-hammer of a despot, 
that they had uo dreams beyond the 
long siesta of indolence, with which 
their own natural indisposition to 
labor, no less than the climate, had 
much to do. The soil, being nat- 
urally fertile, produced all the sugar- 
cane, mandioca, and corn that the 
people required for their own use; 
and, as nothing was exported, there 
was no inducement to strive for any 
thing more, while the vast herds of 
cattle furnished all the meat needed 
by the population. There was no 
improvement, therefore, in agricul- 
ture; and the system and imple- 
ments remained as rude as that of 
Spain four hundred years before. In 
manufacturing industry, there had 
been no development beyond the 
working of the precious metals for 


















personal adornment, or the enriching 
of the shrines of devotion, and the 
spinning and weaving of coarse fab- 
rics by a process as primitive as that 
in the days of Penelope. The labor 
required for decent clothing was so 
great, that the people soon learned to 
go half naked, and to think nothing 
of it. A single bullock’s hide in 
those days would buy, in Buenos 


Ayres, more cloth than a woman’ 


could make in a year. But the 
hides were worthless where they lay ; 
because it was Francia’s will that 
there should be no exchange. 

From Francia’s accession to power 
until the second Lopez was hunted to 
death 18 months ago in the Cordilleras, 
the history of the Paraguayan people 
is one prolonged tragedy. History 
makes no such record. Philip II. 
was mild and humane in any compar- 
ison that could be made between him 
and Francia; and the horrors of the 
French Revolution are in no way 
comparable to the tortures and execu- 
tions ordered by Lopez, who deter- 
mined, and frankly admitted his de- 
termination, that in his death his na- 
tion should die. 

Before he assumed the absolute 
rule of the country, Francia was known 
as a silent, reserved man,—a re- 


- cluse in his habits; who maintained 


an air of mystery in his surroundings, 
making at the same time great pre- 
tensions to learning. Entirely un- 
sympathetic in his relations with 
others, a man of stupid self-conceit, 
and without claims to greatness, but 
with a consuming ambition to rule, 
he advanced to the front at the close 
of a revolution, and seized the power 
which was waiting to be seized. His 
mode of life was simple and regular. 
He found no satisfaction in the pleas 
ures of the table; although, before he 
aspired to power, he was a grossly 
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immoral man. He never favored his 
relations at the expense of the State ; 
for that would have been at his own 
expense, since the whole income of 
the country was neither more nor less 
than his salary. And should any 
person have had the temerity to in- 
quire how the revenue was spent, he 
would soon have found himself where 
his complaints would not have 
reached beyond four prison-walls. 
He seemed to be absolutely destitute 
of natural affection. He recognized 
no such thing as the ties of kindred. 
His nearest relatives were put to 
death for no reason that could be as- 
signed, other than that the people 
were to be impressed with his absolute 
power. For twenty-nine years he 
lived in the constant fear of assas- 
sination. In the early days of his 
power, he ordered that every person 
who happened to be in the street as 
he passed, should stand motionless, 
with his arms by his side and his 
head bowed, until he had gone by. 
Later, his guards were frequently in- 
structed to cut down with the sabre 
all who chanced to be in the route he 
happened to take through the city; 
until at last, when it was known that 
he was abroad, the streets would be 
suddenly deserted, as if a wild beast 
were loose, and raging at his will. 
For sixteen years he never conversed 
with any human being, further than 
to give answer to some unhappy sub- 
ject who entered his dark and narrow 
room as a suppliant; even to his 
servants he maintained a gloomy ta- 
citurnity. They never dared to tell 
him of the household necessities, but 
would contrive to be near him, and, as 
if speaking to each other, would say 
that there was no money or m&k or 
yerba, naming the particular want of 
the hour; and he would supply their 
need. 
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A government like that of Francia 
could only be supported by force and 
by the pressure of fear. The espion- 
age was so searching and thorough, 
that people at last believed that even 
their thoughts were known to the dic- 
tator; and the belief was prevalent, 
that it was obtained only by super- 
natural means. There was, in conse- 
quence, universal distrust. Neither 
laughter nor social converse, except 
in subdued tones and on the most 
commonplace topics, was known in 
Paraguay. Suspicion at once’ fas- 
tened upon any group of men who by 
accident came together. There was 
no freedom of conversation anywhere. 
Restraint was upon the lips of all; 
and woe to him, who, hearing a word 
even unwittingly dropped that might 
be construed into a criticism of the 
ruling power, did not instantly reveal 
it. The possession of such knowledge 
suspected by the dictator or his spies, 
would subject both the unfortunate 
speaker and listener to imprisonment 
or death as conspirators. Even the 
spies were watched, and were com- 
pelled by the constant fear of arrest 
to a redoubled vigilance. This espi- 
onage extended through every depart- 
ment of the social life of Paraguay. 
The confidences of the confessional 
were invaded, the security of the 
home was destroyed, and the trust and 
sweetness of the family life, as we 
know it in our own country, was at 
this time a thing unknown. Hus- 
band and wife, children and parents, 
servants and masters, were all under 
this nightmare of apprehension, lest 
some chance word of discontent should 
fall; which, being overheard, must be 
reported, or the whole family be sub- 
jected to imprisonment. 

For nearly a generation, this black 
pall of despair rested upon Paraguay, 
which suffered a moral deterioration, 
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with which the physical sufferings, 
the crowded prisons, the executions of 
the banquillo, were not to be named 
incomparison. Heroic virtue seemed 
to have died out of the people. They 
felt themselves incapable of resistance 
against a compact machinery of des- 
potism, which for nearly half a century 
had had its way. 

In the last twenty years of this 
reign, there was little that could be 
called history. It was only a dark level 
of crime, — an era of national distress. 
The authorities all agree in this; and 
in the streets of Montevideo and Bue- 
nos Ayres as well as of Assuncion are 
those, who, having survived this unfor- 
tunate nation, are ever ready with 
their pitiful tales of sorrow to confirm 
it. 
El Supremo was the title of this 
despot. His name was rarely spoken 
in Paraguay; and for years after his 
death, when reference was made to 
him, the words “El Defunto” were 
uttered with lated breath, in whis- 
pered tones, and with furtive glances, 
such was the superstitious fear of the 
people concerning him. 

He was succeeded by Carlos Anto- 
nio Lopez, a man of disreputable ori- 
gin, the reputed, and only the reputed, 
father of the second Lopez. He was 
probably without a gross, sanguinary 
disposition, but was avaricious of 
wealth, and as absolute in his rule as 
ever Francia had been. At first he 
desired to cultivate friendly relations 
with foreign governments, and opened 
his ports to a free commerce; but 
this policy was soon changed. The 
restraints of international law were 
more than his arbitrary will could en- 
dure; and he found himself in con- 
stant trouble with other nations. His 
reputed son, Francisco Solano Lopez, 
was sent as minister to various Euro- 
pean Courts. He plunged recklessly 














into the dissipations of the French 
capital, and there met the woman 
Lynch, whose influence afterwards 
was so terrible in Paraguay. While 
on this mission, the young Lopez 
made arrangements for the manufac- 
ture and shipment of arms and muni- 
tions of war, and for the necessary 
machinery for the establishment of 
an arsenal in Paraguay ; and, of this 
dictatorship of twenty-one years, no 
incident had so important a bearing 
upon the future history of that coun- 
try as this embassy abroad. Its re- 
sult was the accumulation of the ma- 
terial and enginery of war, with a 
purpose of making that peaceful na- 
tion a nation of soldiers, who should 
obey the behests of her ruler in any 
schemes of ambition or of glory which 
might fire his imagination. The last 
years of this rule were employed not 
only in drawing tighter the ligaments 
of despotism, but in developing to the 
utmost the military spirit and re- 
sources of the nation. In failing 
health, although retaining the power 
in his own hands, the father intrusted 
the details of administration to his 
son; and, upon his death, Francisco 
Solano Lopez became the marshal- 
president of Paraguay. This was in 
September, 1862. 

We have seen in this brief review 
how little claim the government of 
Paraguay has to be called a repub- 
lic; and we shall see, as we proceed, 
how the tyranny enacted there finds 
its only parallel in the darkest days 
of the Inquisition, and the worst hours 
of the Council of Three in the dun- 
geons of Venice. ° 

The only ideas of government then 
existing in Paraguay were derived 
from Francia. His system was the 
model. Espionage was the great en- 
gine of power; and this artthe younger 
Lopez learned to perfection. He was 
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a man of quick perceptions, convers- 
ing fluently; and, when in good hu- 
mor, his manners were courteous and 
agreeable. His face was broad and 
flat, and had more of the negro than 
Indian in its character. He was 
grossly animal in his habits; giving 
way to excesses both in eating and 
drinking, and growing at last so cor- 
pulent as to make any photograph of 
his figure seem to be but a caricature. 

His first public acts were to cause 
the arrest of those persons who had 
enjoyed most the confidence of the 
late president ; among whom were the 
chief justice of Paraguay and two of 
the executive council. These prison- 
ers, after years of abuse and torture, 
either died or were executed. 

The two years which elapsed be- 
tween the accession of the younger 
Lopez to power, and the Paraguayan 
war, were employed by him in prepara- 
tion for the conflict. At the time of 
these preparations, he probably had 
not determined with whom the war 
was to be waged; that was with 
him a secondary matter. His purpose 
was to make Paraguay a military na- 
tion, to enlarge her borders, and to 
gain a commanding influence on that 
continent ; and war was to be her edu- 
cation and her means of glory. An 
enemy could be easily found when he 
was ready. A standing army of forty 
thousand men was raised and drilled, 
a fleet of twenty steamers was secured, 
arsenals and foundries were built, 
vast stores of war-material were im- 
ported; and with the perfection of 
preparation came the opportunity. 

The causes of the Paraguayan war 
have already had a full and able ex- 
position in a recent number of this 
journal, by a most competent histori- 
an of that struggle; and we will only 
recapitulate in a dozen lines the infor- 
mation there given. Ina time of pro- 
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found peace on the La Plata, Lopez 
seized a Brazilian merchant-steamer 
proceeding to Matto Grosso, having 
-on board the new president of that 
Brazilian colony, recently appointed 
by the emperor. This act of war was 
followed by the occupation of the Ar- 
gentine Province of Corrientes, and 
the capture by surprise of two Argen- 
tine men-of-war, which were quietly 
anchored in the river. A combina- 
tion of two governments was thus 
made against Paraguay, which result- 
ed in a triple alliance; which, by its 
terms, was to continue until the gov- 
ernment of Lopez was overthrown. 

The policy of Lopez after the first 
year of the war was a defensive one; 
but, with the masterly inactivity of 
the allies who formed a blockade in 
the river, and practically themselves 
remained on the defensive, little prog- 
ress was made, until in 1869 the 
young Count d’Eu.(son-in-law of the 
emperor of Brazil, and grandson of 
King Louis Philippe of France), with 
the vigorous culture of the European 
schools, assumed the command. Up 
to this time, the Brazilian conduct of 
the war had been timid and spiritless, 
and entirely characteristic of the 
weak, unambitious temperament of 
the nation. For four years its re- 
sources had been severely taxed. Its 
currency had depreciated; and discon- 
tent and murmurings were freely 
heard in Rio Janeiro. The nation 
had come to that point where success 
was vital to its own stability; and 
with the change of commanders came 
also the determination, that no longer 
should the fruit of victories be relin- 
quished to the enemy, as had so often 
been done in the past. 

The rank and file of the Paraguayan 
army fought with desperation, know- 
ing that Lopez never tolerated defeat 
either in officers or men, and that to 
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fail was to have the consequences in- 
flicted not only upon themselves, but 
upon their families. Yet their cour- 
age and desperation were of but little 
avail, with the knowledge that the 
marshal-president himself was ready 
to yield at any point when the supe- 
rior artillery and resources of the en- 
emy were brought resolutely to bear ; 
and, in consequence, no important suc- 
cess on their part was ever achieved. 

Before the close of the second year 
of the war, there was not a single 
able-bodied man in the country, be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and sixty, 
who was not, in some way, in the 
government service; and it was not 
long before even the women, between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty, were 
conscripted. The weapon which they 
were instructed in the use of was the 
lance. In the interior, no exemptions 
were allowed. The daughters of the 
most wealthy and respectable citizens 
were required, equally with the slaves 
and peons, to don the uniform, take 
the lance, and learn the drill. None 
of the companies thus organized were 
ever sent as soldiers to the army ; but 
thousands were sent as laborers to 
keep the camps in order, to cut wood, 
and even to work in the trenches. 
The mortality in consequence was 
frightful. This was one step in the 
depopulation of the country. 

Count d’Eu promptly entered upon 
his campaign, inspiring the army and 
fleet with his own tireless energy and 
resolution ; and Lopez soon found that 
he had no trifler to deal with. 

As far as it could be gathered to- 
gether, the whole Paraguayan popula- 
tion, numbering, as has been esti- 
mated, some three hundred thousand, 
was withdrawn with the army on its 
steady retreat. Of this number, ac- 
cording to the best estimate, about 
two hundred and seventy-five thou- 

















sand were women and children. The 
conscription was so unsparing, that 
even boys of nine or ten years were 
taken for soldiers ; which is the ground 
for the belief, that, of the vast num- 
bers of non-combatants embraced in 
this retreat, nearly all were females. 
It was the will of Lopez that no Par- 
aguayans should fall into the hands 
of the allies ; and parties were sent in 
all directions to drive in, and keep in 
the front, the women and children 
who were scattered through the coun- 
try. Todo this, (we quote from Mr. 
Washburn,) “ More troops were re- 
quired than could be spared by Lo- 
pez; and thé scouting-parties, where 
they found a crowd of women and 
children too numerous to be driven 
into the interior before being over- 
taken by the allies, indiscriminately 
slaughtered them.” With scarcely 
any thing to eat, except what they 
could pick up in the woods of a de- 
serted country, wild oranges, and the 
nuts of the palm-tree, which were 
produced in great abundance, these 
poor creatures were sacrificed by tens 
of thousands. Driven at the point 
of the lance through weary marches, 
exhausted for want of food, their cup 
of sorrow full, children and mothers 
lingering in agony, witnessing atroci- 
ties without a name, they died where 
they fell, when they could walk no 
longer, or survived only to be cut 
down by the orders of the president. 

Were any evidence needed to con- 
firm this wholesale butchery besides 
the known fact of the depopulation 
of the country, it would have been 
found in the mutilated bodies and 
the whitened bones of multitudes 
scattered through the woods on this 
long retreat, which tells the story of 
suffering, crime, and blood, as no lan- 
guage can utter it. 

But there must be a digression here, 
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to consider briefly a matter which 
has been the subject of Congressional 
investigation, concerning the conduct 
of Admiral Godon, in command of 
our squadron in the South-American 
waters during the years 1865 to 1867, 
—a digression entirely justified by the 
national sensitiveness that officers 
stationed abroad to guard the inter- 
ests of the Republic should so deport 
themselves as to bring no discredit 
upon the nation whose interests and 
good name they represent. 

For two years previous to the death 
of the first Lopez, our Minister Resi- 
dent at Assuncion, was Charles A. 
Washburn. Before the commence- 
ment of hostilities, he had received 
leave of absence from the State De- 
partment, and returned to the United 
States. During his absence of eight 
months, the war had made progress, 
and Paraguay was blockaded; and 
when, on his return to Assuncion, he 
reached Rio Janeiro, he found that 
all communication between the mouth 
of the river and Paraguay had ceased. 
But, as we had a squadron in those 
waters, no delay was anticipated in 
reaching his destination. Applica- 
tion was made to Admiral Godon, 
who advised the minister that he 
should soon go to Buenos Ayres, and 
would then detach a vessel to take 
him to Paraguay. Six weeks after, 
he did arrive at the river; but, to the 
mortification of Americans there, de- 
clined to place him at the destination 
to which he was accredited by his 
government. Determined to reach 
his post, however, he set forth in a 
river-packet for the camp of the allied 
army; but permission to pass was re- 
fused. Eight thousand miles from 
home, with an unwilling admiral to 
second his claims, and with no power 
to force the blockade, he was kept in 
a position of humiliating dependence 
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for thirteen months, interrupted in 
his great public business, and com- 
pelled to wait until his government 
could come to his relief. Here was 
an accredited minister of the United 
States, appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, impor- 
tuning for over a year our own offi- 
cers, the allied commanders, and the 
allied governments; at one time at 
Corrientes, at another at Buenos Ay- 
res; exhausting every means to se- 
cure a passage to his destination ; and 
only forwarded upon the peremptory 
orders of our government, and after 
every excuse for further delay had 
been exhausted; and, as was proved 
in the Congressional examination, for- 
warded only after suggestions had 
been made on the part of the admiral 
to Commander Crosby, of “The Sham- 
rokin,” to take advantage of such im- 
pediments as circumstances might 
offer, with the evident determination, 
that, if he could prevent it, the min- 
ister never should reach his post. 
Thus, in direct violation of interna- 
tional law, the allies were encouraged 
in their course by the conduct of the 
admiral, who had the right, and in this 
instance the power, to force a passage 
at his will. And, at the last, it was 
only when Mr. Seward instructed our 
minister at Rio Janeiro to demand 
his passports in case of a refusal to 
accede to our demand, and after it 
was apparent to the Brazilian admi- 
ral that Capt. Crosby was prepared to 
fight his way through the blockading 
fleet, that permission was given for 
Mr. Washburn to pass on to his des- 
tination. P 

The reasons assigned by Admiral 
Godon, as given in his testimony be- 
fore the investigating committee of 
Congress, are puerile. He was not 


placed on that station to judge of the 
fitness of a minister appointed by the 
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President, nor to decide for the gov- 
ernment on the importance of the 
mission, but to execute in good faith 
the spirit, as well as the letter, of his 
instructions; and Congress was right 
when, by so large a vote, it passed its 
resolutions of censure. 

On his arrival in Paraguay, Mr. 
Washburn found the entire country 
under a reign of terror. The laws 
aud usages of civilized nations were 
ignored ; foreign residents were incar- 
cerated, tortured, killed, and no rea- 
sons were ever given. The dungeons 
were filled with helpless people, loaded 
with fetters or with iron bars riveted 
to their ankles; and 8nce to enter 
under the shadow of these charnel- 
houses was to leave hope behind. 

We give here the testimony before 
the Congressional committee of Dr. 
Stewart, an English surgeon, long a 
resident of Paraguay, and chief of 
the medical staff of Lopez during the 
war : — 

“ For months innocent individuals 
were dragged before the tribunals by 
order of the Paraguayan Domitian. 
Hundreds were brought from the prov- 
inces heavily ironed. Torture was 
all but indiscriminately applied; and 
those who survived its barbarities 
were put to death, as well those who 
denied, as those who confessed them- 
selves guilty of the crimes falsely laid 
to theircharge. This scene of butch- 
ery went on almost daily until Decem- 
ber last. The shrieks of personal 
acquaintances writhing under the 
lash are still ringing in my ears, and 
the spectacle of their disfigured, 
lacerated, and rag-covered bodies, 
stretched on the ground, unsheltered 
from the weather day and night, in 
the most rigorous season of the year, 
still haunts my sight. No fewer than 
eight hundred persons, comprising 
natives of nearly every country in the 
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civilized world, were massacred dur- 
ing those terrible months from June 
to December. I name two or three 
of the victims most to be pitied, per- 
haps, where all were to be pitied, — 
name them in proof that I can sub- 
stantiate every word I relate. Mr. 
William Stark, an English mer- 
chant, who had carried on business 
for fourteen years in Paraguay, and 
had amassed a considerable fortune, 
was dragged out of a sick bed, sent 
in irons to Lopez’s camp; and sub- 
jected as he was. to every indignity, 
as well as suffering from dysentery, 
was soon released from his miseries 
by death. His wife and six children 
were turned out of their home, and 
if yet alive, and not having fallen 
into the friendly hands of the allies, 
are probably wandering in the forests, 
half naked and starving, with the 
surviving population of weak and ten- 
der outcasts like themselves. 
Newman, after many months’ impris- 
onment, and laboring under severe 
illness, was similarly sent to the camp, 
and ultimately expired under the lash. 
Mr. John Watts, engineer, experi- 
enced like treatment, but was shot; 
his erime, the having sought refuge 
at the United-States legation. ” 
From the testimony of another 
witness, we quote as follows: — 
“The gloom of my cell was so deep, 
that, to any one entering from with- 
out, it would have seemed total dark- 
ness. The mud floor was beneath 
the level of the court-yard; and the 
walls, beams, and even my mattress 
on its under side, were covered with 
fungoid growths, green and slimy 
from mouldiness. Next to my cell 
was an open corridor, where a great 
number were confined in chains. 
Through a chink in the thick boards, 
I could sometimes see these prisoners 
as they passed in front of my door. 
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They were of all ages, —some old men, 
others but boys; but all reduced to 
the last stage of emaciation, — mere 
brown skin and bone. Each had one 
pair of heavy fetters riveted to, his 
ankles (rough with callosities and 
cicatrices of old wounds); some had 
two; and one man bore on his skele- 
ton-like legs three heavy bars, which 
swung backwards and forwards as he 
slowly shuffled along. I think the 
fact of hearing, without being able to 
see, the infliction of the punishments 
made them more terrible. To hear 
the dull, heavy thud of the stick, 
wielded by those stalwart, pitiless 
corporals, and to know that it was de- 
scending on living flesh, quivering in 
agony, made me fairly faint and sick 
with horror. 

“One afternoon a poor fellow was 
estacado, horizontally erucified, just 
beneath my window. 


“ After hours of such torments I 
would often see them carried back 
again, pale and bleeding, — a piteous 
spectacle.” 


With an improvement even on 
Francia’s system of espionage, every 
utterance of dissatisfaction, and every 
doubt expressed of the final success 
of Lopez, was visited with a terrible 
retribution. The rigorous conscrip- 
tion of young and old, the confisca- 
tion of property, the sufferings untold 
of the prisons, from which a victim 
rarely escaped, — all these accumulat- 
ing distresses of the people must have 
caused at least sensations of despair, 
even if there were no secret impreca- 
tions of vengeance upon the head of 
the destroyer. Even those nearest 
to the Dictator in counsel and appar- 
ent sympathy were watched. No ser- 
vice, or proofs of fidelity, could disarm 
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him of the impression that all around 
him were secretly his enemies, until 
at last the conviction of conspiracies 
so inflamed his imagination, that his 
ferocity of character seemed to in- 
crease by the victims it fed itself 
upon. The favorites of to-day were 
under arrest to-morrow. No position 
was too high, no services too faithful 
or commanding in their character, to 
cause exceptions to his sweeping con- 
demnations. 

The representatives of other for- 
eign governments had all been with- 
drawn from Paraguay; and at this 
time the treatment of our own minis- 
ter was so wanting in courtesy, so 
ominous of evil in its character, that 
his request for his recall was for- 
warded to the State department. 
Mr. Washburn had received under 
his roof some forty persons of various 
nationalities, who had appealed to 
him for protection. He was guided 
in this course, not only by a common’ 
humanity, but by the clearly-defined 
policy and precedents of his govern- 
ment and of international law; but 
it was a mortal offence to Lopez. Por- 
ter C. Bliss, an American, who had 
been some time in Paraguay, had 
fallen into trouble while devoting 
himself to a study of the aboriginal 
Indian languages of the country, 
collecting his materials for a history ; 
and, among others, he took refuge un- 
der his flag, and was made a member 
of the legation. An Englishman, by 
the name of Masterman, who had 
been under arrest and torture, was, 
at the request of the minister, re- 
leased, taken as a physician into his 
family, and made a member of the 
legation. It suited the purpose of 
Lopez, however, to institute charges 
of conspiracy against these two men, 
and a little later to involve the min- 
ister in the same conspiracy, which, 


in fact, never existed at all except in 
his own imagination. The entire 
legation were made prisoners in their 
own house, which was surrounded by 
guards of soldiers and spies, whose 
presence was ominous of trouble in 
the near future. 

Demands were soon made for one 
after another of those who had found 
shelter under the minister’s roof, on 
specific charges of high treason ; and 
as the legation could not shelter crim- 
inals under indictment, whether true 
or false, there was no alternative but 
to send them away; and at last only 
those who composed the legation were 
left. 

Confessions involving the minister 
in a plot to overthrow the government 
were forced from those who had but 
now shared his protection. This evi- 
dence manufactured for the purpose, 
prepared by the inquisitors, and then 
subscribed to by the victims under 
torture which flesh and blood could 
not endure, was to be the means by 


which Lopez intended to justify him- , 


self to our government and before the 
civilized world, when called to ac- 
count for his crimes, and his violation 
of the laws of nations. 

The net-work was skilfully woven. 
But Benitez, Lopez’s minister of for- 
eign affairs, who was charged with 
the effort to involve Mr. Washburn 
in the toils of this pretended conspi- 
racy, was himself caught in his own 
net. The correspondence was con- 
ducted on the part of Benitez with 
Jesuitical cunning, and an ability 
worthy of a better cause; but an ex- 
pression, sabemos todos (we know all) 
carelessly made to Minister Wash- 
burn in conversation, and overheard, 
caused his arrest; and, because he 
did not reveal “all” his pretended 
knowledge, was subjected to the most 
terrible torture. He was flogged un- 
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til the flesh was nearly cut from his 


‘ back, was subjected to the cepo uru- 


guayana, to the rack and starvation, 
and finally, when nearly dead, was 
shot. 

But the purpose to destroy ‘the 
American minister did not die with 
this poor tool of despotism. All those 
about the headquarters of Lopez un- 
derstood that Hl Ministro Americano 
was a doomed man; and the plans of 
torture would have been executed by 
those who would themselves have 
been put to death immediately after- 
wards. Lopez never allowed tales to 
be told. But the arrival of the Amer- 
ican gunboat “ Wasp,” at the moment 
when the letter was already written 
announcing the determination to take 
the final and fatal step with the 
minister, disarranged the plan. The 
stars and stripes were seen above the 
blockading squadron; and the minister 
was saved. He was permitted to de- 
part with his family. But no passports 
were sent for Bliss and Masterman; 
and, while embarking, they were forci- 
bly separated from the legation by 
the police and soldiers, who sur- 
rounded them, and hurried them away 
to prison. This was an act of war; 
but a protest only could be made, as 
the minister sought protection for his 
family on the gunboat, which was 
sent to receive him. 

Admiral C. H. Davis, then in com- 
mand of the squadron, was at Rio 
Janeiro. He was promptly advised 
of this outrage, as was also Gen. 
James Watson Webb, then our min- 
ister to Brazil. The latter gentleman, 
appreciating the gravity of the situa- 
tion, urged the immediate movement 
of the squadron to release the prison- 
ers, and to demand redress; but the 
admiral saw no necessity for prompt 
action, discredited the statements of 
Mr. Washburn, and proceeded in his 
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own way to adjust the “ difficulties 
of the diplomacy.” 

For the position assumed by the 
admiral, and for his action in the 
difficult and delicate duty which de- 
volved upon him, he has received a 
Congressional vote of censure. This 
was after the presentation of a careful 
report by a committee, entirely free 
from prejudice, it seems to us; who 
painfully gathered testimony wher- 
ever it could be found which would 
throw light upon the subject, and 
one which had only the honor and 
good name of the government at 
heart in their decision. 

Let us state the case briefly. Bliss 
and Masterman, as we have seen, had 
been imprisoned by Lopez,—an act 
of war against the United States. 
The admiral had been promptly in- 
formed of it, but delayed sixty days 
before starting for their relief. The 
reasons given for this inactivity were 
not deemed by the committee a sufli- 
cient justification, in view of the honor 
of the government already imperilled; 
but he finally proceeded with a new 
American minister (whose appoint- 
ment was made before the knowledge 
of this outrage to the legation) to 
Paraguay, for the purpose, first, of ob- 
taining possession of the prisoners, 
and on their release to place at his 
destination Gen. McMahon, who would 
then be prepared to present his cre- 
dentials. The admiral promptly de- 
manded the liberation of these per- 
sons; but, on an interview with Lopez, 
he withdrew his letter, substituting 
one which has been characterized as 
a virtual surrender of the rights and 
position of his government, and 
pusillanimous in its tone. It is cer- 
tainly a matter of regret, that circum- 
stances were such in the opinion of 
the admiral as to leave no other 
course for him to pursue; for the 
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first letter was as noble in its firm- 
ness and dignity as the second was 
humiliating in its tone. In the 
second letter, the admiral wrote, that 
it was no part of his duty to consider 
the status of the individuals released, 
and consented to place them under 
surveillance for safe conduct to the 
United States, with the charges which 
Lopez had instituted against them. 
But the most humiliating circum- 
stance in the transaction was the 
conduct of two officers of the expedi- 
tion, who went, at the request of 
Lopez, and by the orders of Admiral 
Davis, to witness the reading of con- 
. fessions (which had been made under 
torture) and the signatures thereto, 
before an inquisitorial commission, 
which had been charged with the duty 
of making this verification. And 
these officers suffered the occasion to 
pass without making themselves 
known to these prisoners, without 
offering any hint of protection, or 
giving any assurance that they were 
under the folds of a flag that could 
and would protect them; and in 
rags as they were, with all the evi- 
dences of neglect and suffering upon 
their persons, they were remanded 
back to their keepers, to maké the 
humiliation even more complete. 

It is a matter of congratulation, 
that the Congress of the United 
States was willing to sift the evidence 
of the recreancy of these two officers 
to the bottom, and then to award its 
fitting rebuke. 

In this connection, it is to be freely 
and generously admitted, that, after 
forty-six years of loyal and faithful 
service to his country, Admiral Davis 
could have only its good name and 
the interest of his government at 
heart. And, from his point of view, 
we can see that it may be fairly said, 
that he accomplished peacefully the 
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release of the men he went to save; 
that, had he declared and maintained 
his purpose to secure the prisoners at 
all hazards, after the refusal of Lopez 
to deliver them according to the terms 
of his first letter, with only his little 
gun-boat “ Wasp” to enforce his de- 
mand, he would have entered upon a 
contest in which he would have inevi- 
tably been driven to the wall, losing 
his prisoners in the bargain. 

Yet, in stating his view of the case, 
it must not be forgotten, that he had 
at that time a fleet in those waters, 
larger than that of any foreign govern- 
ment, and that he made use of only a 
small gun-boat, which could have 
rendered no effective service in an 
emergency. His strong point clearly 
was, by weight of metal and the moral. 
power of an entire squadron, to have 
enforced his demand, and comnelled 
Lopez to recede from a position which 
would have involved a contest which 
he was at that time ill-prepared to 
provoke. And finally, we regret to 
say it, the admiral does not seem to 
have freed himself from the personal 
prejudices against the men he went 
to rescue; which gave color to his 
official action, and encouraged (un- 
consciously of course) his officers 
throughout the passage,to Rio in 
the manifestation of petty spite upon 
those who were powerless to protect 
themselves, and which was discredita- 
ble to the service. The character of 
Bliss and Masterman, whether good 
or bad, does not enter into the merits 
of the case at all. If they were ad- 
venturers, or if for any cause they 
had forfeited the respect of their 
superiors, they were still members of 
a United-States legation, and as much 
entitled to the protection of our gov- 
ernment as the minister himself, and 
should have received at least the offi- 
cial courtesy which their relations 





















with the government gave them the 
reason to expect and the right to 
claim. 

After the rendition of these persons 
into the custody of the admiral, Gen. 
McMahon presented his credentials, 
and was received as minister of the 
United States, acting in that capacity 
until our government could send its 
letter of recall for the outrage perpe- 
trated upon the rights of legation in 
the arrest of two of its members. 
But Lopez had entered upon the last 
act of the tragedy. A few months 
later, he was in flight with his chil- 
dren and Madam Lynch and a guard 
only sufficient to guard the mountain- 
pass where his headquarters were. 
But the Brazilian General Camarra 
forced his way through this last posi- 
tion, giving Lopez hardly time to 
mount his horse to escape. The 
ground over which he made his way 
was so soft and treacherous that his 
horse floundered, and stuck fast in the 
mire. Dismounting (we quote from 
Washburn’s history), “the hunted 
chieftain made his way to the bank 
of the river, when Gen. Camarra 
came upon him. Seeing that it was 
Lopez, Camarra ordered his soldiers, 
who were rushing forward to finish 
him, to disarm, and not to kill 
him. A soldier sprang forward to 
obey the order; when, seeing that 
Lopez had drawn his revolver to 
shoot the man who had ordered his 
life to be spared, he made a thrust at 
him with a lance, at which the tyrant 
fell headforemost into the muddy 
stream. But instantly scrambling 
up, while yet upon his knees, he was 
hit by a shot from an unknown hand, 
and fell into the mud, and there 
expired.” 

Madam Lynch was captured after 
a short pursuit, and was taken with 
her children to Asuncion; where she 
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was placed under surveillance until 
order was restored by the new 
provisional government, which was 
promptly done at the close of the war. 
She afterwards went to Europe, where 
she is enjoying her ill-gotten wealth. 

The population of Paraguay before 
the war has been estimated at eight 
hundred thousand. At its close, less 
than a tenth of the people survived. 
The threat made by Lopez, that, if he 
could not triumph in the war, he 
would leave his country an uninhabit- 
ed waste, has been fulfilled; and he 
leaves a name to be execrated and 
abhorred by all who may ever hear 
the story of his crimes. 

The allied forces were promptly 
withdrawn, a provisional government 
established, and civil order restored ; 
but the Paraguayan people no longer 
exist in sufficient numbers to control 
the destinies of the country. Of the 
native population remaining, there 
are probably seven women to one 
man. The tide of emigration flowing 
from the south of Europe to Buenos 
Ayres and Montevideo may reach Par- 
aguay; and if a stable government 
can be formed, and has the wisdom to 
encourage the occupancy of its de- 
serted homesteads, and a new popula- 
tion can be protected in legitimate 
productive industries, there is no rea- 
son why this land, so favored by 
nature, should not become the garden 
of the earth. 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S POEMS. 


THE reader who has been prejudiced 
by a foreign imprint against Mr. Mil- 
ler’s book of poems ranges himself 
presently, almost perforce, on the 
singer’s side. For, as he turns leaf 
after leaf, he seems to have encoun- 
tered the poet proper of his own 
country; and he is tempted to say 
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that it is Joaquin Miller who has, in 
-literature, discovered America. 

The very best of our so-called. 
American poems are as much Euro- 
pean as they are American; and of 
those poets who have associated their 
names with their nation, we should 
find it hard to name any one who has 
done this on the Continental scale, if 
we may so speak, of the themes sung 
by Mr. Miller. 

“Songs of the Sierras”’ may not 
owe any superiority to their purely 
American type; but it lends them a 
novel interest for most readers be- 
‘tween the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coasts. They wonder that the wild 
mountain and tropical life has found 
no laureate before; and there is to 
them something as fascinating to con- 
template in this singer’s issuing 
through the Golden Gate upon the 
world as in the unveiling and uplift- 
ing of the great Californian land it- 
self. 

The greater part of the* scenery 
and incident of “ Songs of the Sierras ” 
belong in fact to that most brilliant 
episode in all the epic of our history, 
whose details comprise the war with 
Mexico, the discovery of gold, the 
rush of emigration, the growth of 
shining cities on the Pacific shores, 
the building of a State, — an episode in 
which every passion and every race 
has had its part, but which we have 
been accustomed to consider as pro- 
saic matter-of-fact until the enchant- 
er came, and transmuted it into the 
realms of poetry. To ourselves this 
magical power is strikingly illustrated 
also in the poem immortalizing the 
Walker expedition ; for we remember 
the return of an acquaintance from 
that ill-starred adventure whose con- 
versation was occupied by the possi- 


1 Songs of theSierras; by Joaquin Miller. Lon- 
don: Longman & Co.; Boston: Roberts Bros. 
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bilities of wealth in a certain guano 
island upon which the scattered force 
had retreated, and which remained 
merely that sordid thing to us till we 
met with it again, lifted against the © 
sky in the shining mirage of the 
poet’s dream. This splendid Nicarag- 
uan drama of the filibusteros from 
our ports is quite as national, too, 
as the “Californian” and “ Arizon- 
ian” are; and sois the legend of the 
“ Last Taschastas,” an individual, be 
it said, who, having stalked through 
our literature since the days of Fen- 
imore Cooper, here fires a poisoned 
arrow, and sails away into the Western 
sea, so that we may reasonably in- 
dulge the hope that we have really 
had the last of him. . 

We are sorry to say, though, that 
the “Last Taschastas” is not the 
only old acquaintance in the volume; 
but Lara and the Corsair, in war 
paint and feathers, occasionally look 
out upon us, not perhaps improved by 
their transmigration; though it must 
be confessed as to these, that in their 
vividness and humanity they are 
somewhat nearer to us than “the 
grand, gloomy, and peculiar” heroes 
of the earlier poet are. 

Indeed, the poet himself is as typ- 
ical of our country as are his poems; 
for from his preface we learn to iden- 
tify him with the “rough edges of 
the frontier,” and a region “ walled 
from the world by seas on one hand 
and the Sierra Nevada Mountains in 
savage grandeur on the other,” where, 
as he says, the city of Mexico was his 
Mecca; while there is something pe- 
culiarly characteristic in the audacity 
that took him to the world’s capital 
to confront the world’s criticism with 
his book. 

We cannot deny that these poems ex- 
hibit some crudities. There are repeti- 
tions of the same thought and phrase, 
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and those blemishes which proceed 
from ignorance of the established can- 
ons of verse ; but less could hardly be 
expected from a man not yet thirty, 
whose whole life has been spent 
among the rude scenes of which he 
writes, while even these blemishes are 
gilded by his genius. Here and 
there we find palpable evidence of the 
poets whom he has read and admired,— 
unconscious imitation of Poe, a sleepy 
trace of Morris,or such a ring of 
Swinburne as in the song beginning 
with the following stanza: — 

“ O tempest-tossed sea of white bosoms! 

O breasts with demands and desires ! 

O hearts filled of fevers, of fires, 

Reaching forth from the tangible blossoms, 
Reaching far for impossible things ! ” 

But the writer is plainly not the per- 
son long to draw inspiration from his 
contemporaries, remaining the mere 
meadow of their overflow rather than 
seeking the “wells of English unde- 
filed” from which they draw their 
own strength; for in the main, and 
with exception of the few instances 
to which we have adverted, the book 
is the most original of the genera- 
tion. 

There are indications of dramatic 
force in “Ina;” but it is far less ap- 
parent there than in the Arizonian 
poem, which, in spite of its narrative 
form and lyric loveliness, gives a pro- 
jection and an action to its charac- 
ters as lively as that of a bas-relief. 
On this superb piece of work and the 
“Nicaraguan,” together with the 
matchless and magnificent “ Kit Car- 
son’s ride,” not included in the Eng- 
lish edition, the poet might have been 
well content to rest his fame. Al- 
though their versification is so uni- 
form as to suggest metrical poverty, 
yet its ease is almost unparalleled, 
the thought flowing into the measure 
with as little effort as a brook seems 
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to make in flowing between its banks, 
while its simplicity is charming. All 
the personages too,—the Arrozit 
in the desert of New Mexico, who 
shoot gold bullets at the buffalo; the 
black muchacho; the daughter of the 
Montezumas; the Spanish rider with 
his red silk serape, his tapidaros, and 
catenas; and all the rest,—are the 
most picturesque possible. It is to be 
admitted that we weary a little of the 
brown Montezuma maiden, and the 
mighty riders on thundering black 
coursers; and that we do not acqui- 
esce in the plots of all the tales, be- 
lieving that the man who would not sell 
Paché at any price would surely have 
gone down in the sea of fire with his 
dark bride, and thinking that the 
miner might better have correspond- 
ed with his sweetheart than have ex- 
pected her to remain faithful to him 
through twenty years of silence and 
neglect. But we are fain to forget 
such trivial objection, in view of the 
novelty of these brief dramas, the 
strength with which they sweep for- 
ward, and the beauties in which they 
abound; and we here beg to protest 
against any association of the poet’s 
individuality with the heroes of the 
stories, which he expressly tells us 
were “taken from the lips of moun- 
tain men as they sat and told them 
around their camp and cabin fires.” 
The wealth of imagery pictured on 
these pages is certainly marvellous ; 
while it is always the natural out- 
growth of the subject, all of it being 
evidently taken from among the fa- 
miliar objects of the poet’s daily 
life, — 
“The proud mustangs with bannered mane, 


And necks that never knew a rein, 
And nostrils lifted high ; ” 


or the hilltop whither the wild beasts 
had fled from the flood, and 
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“In perfectest peace expectant stood, 
With their heads held high and their limbs 
a-quiver ; ” 
the rushing buffalo herd, that “come 
like a surge of the sea;” the “ rock- 
lipped cajion,” with its twin black 
bears; the horizon where 


“ Afar the bright Sierras lie, 
A swaying line of snowy white, 
A fringe of heaven hung in sight, 
Against the blue base of the sky ; ” 


the flood, the burning prairie, and the 
sights of more tropical regions, 


“ Hard by, a long green bamboo swung 
And bent like some great bow unstrung, 
And quivered like a willow wand. 
Beneath a broad bananh’s leaf, 

Perched on its fruits that crooked hang, 
A bird in rainbow splendor sang 
A low, sad song of tempered grief; ” 


the “ wild lilies tall as maidens are ;” 
the monstrous snake that 


“ Writhed and curved, and raised and lowered 
His folds like liftings of the tide;” 


the 


“ Kakea, singing in a dream 
The wildest, sweetest song asoul can drink ;” 


the cockatoo 


“ That slid his beak along the bough, 
And walked and talked, and hung and 
swung, 
In crown of gold, and coat of blue, 
The wisest fool that ever sung ; ” 


or the ancient quinine wood where 
they 


“Found a city old, —so old 
Its very walls were turned to mould, 
And stately trees upon them stood. 
No history has mentioned it, 
No map has given ita place, — 
The last dim trace of tribe and race ;” 


and in fact it would be impossible to 
instance any more gorgeous description 
than that whole account of the advance 
of an army through the depths of the 
forests of Central America. 


Sometimes, as we proceed, we find 
the deep feeling and passion of the 
verse, always very powerful, becom- 
ing something tremendous, becoming, 
indeed, the burden of the “ Nicara- 
guan.” This poem, by the way, is 
like a revelation to the world; for few 
but those who have encountered his 
companions in that wild, romantic 
career, know any thing of Walker but 
his ambitious failure. But it seems to 
us that failure crowned with such an 
epitaph as this is worth more than 
most successes. We know of hardly 
any thing more sweet and tender than 
the single passage at Walker’s grave, 
framed as it is by rugged rhyme, yet 
as full of music as the shell itself, — 


“Tn my left hand I held a shell, 
All rosy lipped and pearly red : 
I laid it by his lowly bed ; 
For he did love so passing well 
The grand songs of the solemn sea. 
O shell! sing well, wild, with a will, 
When storms blow loud and birds be still, 
The wildest sea-song known to thee.” 


All through the book such minor 
touches abound; and among the most 
picturesque and pathetic of them all, 
full of far-reaching suggestion, is the 
close of the “Last Taschastas,” the 
story of the old Indian chief “ gray, 
bronzed, and naked to the waist,” exil- 
ed into the “hollows of the sea,”,—a 
story told in as strange and impersonal 
a way as if read from the writing on a 
stone, — 

“ And when the sun had left the sea, 

And slid behind his hollow graves, 

The only thing that I could see 

Was, ever as the light boat lay 


High-lifted on the white-backed waves, 
A head as gray and tossed as they.” 


There are single brilliant lines, too, 
scattered on every page, and such ex- 
amples of boldness and felicity, a law 
to themselves, as, in allusion to the 
blending of ideal and real, — 
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“Limned like the phantom ship-shadow, 

Crowding up under the keel,” 
are too frequent for reproduction. In- 
deed, there is so much which we should 
like to lay before our readers, or at 
least call their attention to, that we 
content ourselves with mere indication 
rather than enlarged quotation. 

Perhaps the greatest charm of the 
book, however, outside of its dramatic 
fervor and fire, lies in its descrip- 
tive passages. There is a satisfying 
strength, together with a subtile con- 
veyance of all the noble sadness 
which such scenes inspire, in this pas- 
sage : — . 

“* Afar at sea some white shapes flee, 

With arms stretched like a ghost’s to me; 

And cloud-like sails, far-blown and curled, 

Then slide down to the under world. 

As if blown bare in winter blasts 

Of leaf and limb, tall, naked masts 

Are rising from the restless sea, 

So still and desolate and tall 

I seem to see them gleam and shine 

With clinging drops of dripping brine. 

Broad still brown wings slide here and there ; 

Thin sea-blue wings wheel everywhere ; 

And white wings whistle through the air. 

I hear a thousand sea-gulls call.” 

Here, in the immolation of the Aztec 
sun-worshipper, ‘the very height of 
fancy seems to be reached, — 

“ The red flames stoop a moment down, 

As if to raise her from the ground ; 

They whirl, they swirl, they sweep around, 

With lightning feet and fiery crown; 

Then stand up, tall, tiptoed, as one 

Would hand a soul up to the sun.” 

But the best instance of purely 
poetical description, and one in which 
there is a real Homeric vigor, occurs, 
we think, in the unequal but lofty 
stanzas on “ Burns and Byron,” — 

“ Like some high-lifted sea-girt stone, 

That could not stoop, but all the days, 

With proud brow turning to the breeze, 

Felt seas blown from the south, and seas 

Blown from the north, and many ways, 

Then fell, but stirred the seas as far 

As winds and waves and waters are.” 
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It is only too apparent that the 
writer of these wonderful things has 
written all his poemsin a heedless and 
ardent haste, disregarding rules of 
rhetoric and grammar in a manner 
which invites the envious critic to the 
attack. But he makes a great mistake 
who dismisses Joaquin Miller with a 
sneer: the puerility of the book will 
prove to be the result of inexperience, 
easily corrected by time and care; but 
the sublimity is genius. Such sneers 
he answers best himself, — 


“T heard the truants cull, 
And cast a storm of earth and stone. 
He flew, and perched him far and lone 
Above a rushing cataract, 
Where never living thing had tracked, 
Where mate nor man nor living thing 
Could ever heed or hear him sing; 
And there he sang his song of spring 
As if a world were listening : 
He sang because he could but sing, — 
Sweet bird; for he was born to sing.” 


After all, as we close the covers, we 
are conscious that the topmost reach 
of appreciative welcome and acclaim 
cannot meet the demand of what is 
best in this book and this man; and 
out of the fulness of the heart we feel 
sure that there can be but one trium- 
phant answer to the question asked in 
the exquisite and touching proem ad- 
dressed to Maud, — 


“ Because the skies were blue, because 
The sun in fringes of the sea 
Was tangled, and delightfully 
Kept dancing on as in a waltz, 

And tropic trees bowed to the seas, 

And bloomed and bore years through and 
through, 

And birds in blended gold and blue 

Were thick and sweet as swarming bees. 

And sang as if in Paradise, 

And all that Paradise was spring, 

Did I, too, sing with lifted eyes, 

Because I could not choose but sing.” 

“ With garments full of sea-winds, blown 
From isles beyond of spice and balm, 
Beside the sea, beneath her palm, 

She waits as true as chiselled stone. 
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My childhood’s child, my Junein May! 

So wiser than thy father is, 

These lines, these leaves, and all of this, 

Are thine, — a loose, uncouth bouquet. 

So wait and watch for sail and sign ; 

A ship shall mount the hollow seas, 

Blown to thy place of blossomed trees 

And birds and song and summer-shine. 

I throw a kiss across the sea ; 

I drink the winds as drinking wine, 

And dream they all are blown from thee ; 

I catch the whispered kiss of thine. 

Shall I return with lifted face, 

Or head held down as in disgrace, 

To hold thy two brown hands in mine?” 
Harriet Prescott SporrorD. 


TREITSHKE’S ESSAYS. 


Amone the late German publications 
is a collection of political and other es- 
says, by Heinrich von Treitshke.1 The 
literary papers treating of late Ger- 
man authors are in a spirited, agreea- 
ble style. The political essays discuss 
the relations of France and Germany 
during the last year, “ Bonapartism,” 
and the constitutional monarchy in 
Germany. The closing passage of 
the second volume is highly signifi- 
cant to a nation like our own, which 
has grown so old to the privilege of 
the study of government and of vot- 
ing, that it is treated with neglect, 

1 Historische und Politische Aufsatze, von Hein- 


rich von Treitshke, two volumes. Leipzig, 1870. 
Boston: Schoénhof and Mueller. 


and passed over contemptuously into 
the hands of what are termed mere 
politicians. A nation younger than 
we are in this privilege gives us a les- 
son of its significance, as does the ap- 
peal for sufirage by women; and it 
teaches us that it is a prize to be held 
with enthusiasm, instead of being 
passed by with indolent indifference. 
Our author says, “ A lofty political en- 


_ thusiasm is a priceless boon. The dull 


heart of the greater part of humanity 
leaves little space for such a passion. 
Happy is that race upon whom strong ne- 
cessity forces the sublime idea of politics,— 
an idea, which, grand and simple at once, 
can yet be comprehended by every man, 
and forces into its service every other idea 
in the world.” 


HEBREW MEN AND TIMES. 


H. B. Fuxxer has in preparation, 
and will soon publish, a second edi- 
tion of Rev. J. H. Allen’s valuable 
study of “ Hebrew Men and Times,” 
which has long been out of print. 
The new edition will contain an in- 
troduction with an account of the 
respective theories of Ewald, Colenso, 
and Bunsen; and a select list of re- 
cent authorities, in the most accessi- 
ble editions, prepared by Mr. Allen, 
with the valuable aid of Mr. Ezra 
Abbot. 





NoTEe.—No well-informed reader could have been deceived as to the authorship of “The Devil- 
Puzzlers” in our August issue. It was, of course, by Mr. FreDERIC B. PERKINS of New-York. 
Doubles and Dromios are not so frequent, that there should really be a Frederic W. Perkins, also 


a master of all recondite literature and philosophy. 
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WE have not even yet completed the sketches of the peculiarities 
of our more important colleges on which we began in our “ Com- 
mencement Number.” But those which we have already published 
give some idea of the method of the five leading -universities, to 
which that name fairly belongs, and of several of those colleges, | 
which, from their position or some other distinction, attract attention 
or deserve respect. These sketches have been, in every instance, 
prepared by gentlemen closely connected with the government of the 
institution described. The collection, incomplete though it still is, 
presents some of the most striking results of the existing system of 
the higher education of the country. 

That system evidently is still experimental, as is almost every other 
institution in the country. Almost every one of these sketches states, 
either that the plans described are new, or that they are not to be 
considered as permanent. The old sneer at colleges, that they 
are fixed-buoys, anchored in the current to show how fast it runs, 
must be abandoned in face of a willingness, probably only too 
eager to try this, that, and another experiment which promises to 
adapt the “institution of learning” to the exigencies of the 
times. 

We learn also from the sketches which we have published, and. 
from those which we are yet to add to this collection, that the passion 
for extending wider and wider the freedom of election, so called, even 
in the smallest colleges, has run its full course ; and that the institutions 
which are best conducted are more and more careful in their promises 
in regard to the range of the possible curriculum. What they can teach 
is, in fact, limited and severely limited, by the number of their staff of 
professors, and by the ability of its individual members. Any college 
works its professors very hardly if it keeps them in the recitation or 
lecture room more than three hours daily, or, at the outside, four. It 
is-easy, then, to calculate how great are the mere physical restrictions 


in teaching all the sciences and all the humanities in separate sections 
877 
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to as many applicants as may turn up among four classes of fanciful 
and wayward young men and women. ‘The larger the staff the more 
* election” it can fairly offer. But no college among us can as yet 
afford to offer elective studies which will not bring together classes 
as large, at the least, as six or eight fellow-students. Some of the 
larger universities can begin to make such offers. 

1. We are disposed to believe that it will follow from this fact, 
that the colleges and universities will, by a natural law, divide them- 
selves into two classes, — no matter by what names these two classes 
may be called. The well-furnished college, with funds, buildings, 
staff, and other resources sufficient for one or two hundred students, 
will, as we believe, best meet the requisitions of our social system if 
it devote itself to doing thoroughly and well a specific work in lib- 
eral culture, including the learned and modern languages, the basis 
of inquiry into physical science, and a fair and manly view of that 
range of inquiry in metaphysical and moral science without which 
all physics and all accomplishment in expression are chaff indeed. 
We believe that this course might be arranged, and had best be 
arranged, so as to be substantially nearly the same for every student. 
A change of one language for another, and a reduction of the study 
of the mathematics, in cases where elementary education in the mathe- 
matics has been so poor that the student cannot go on, seem to be 
the only variations really required, by the differences in the future 
lives of the students. The young men at least, whatever their call- 
ing, are all to be American gentlemen, — needing a knowledge of 
history, and the power of expressing their own convictions ; and their 
college education must be such that they may know how to learn 
whatever they may be called to learn in an American gentleman’s 
career. These three requisitions must be met in every college cur- 
riculum. 

Such colleges as these, whatever they may be called, will provide 
substantially for the great body of men of liberal culture. If they 
do their work well, the field will be the simpler for the universities of 
the country. In that case, those universities will the more readily cut 
off the lower range of the studies now pursued in their courses; and 
devote themselves to the higher range of studies, whether in philoso- 
phy, in the mathematics, in literature and comparative philology, rather 
than in the details of language and grammar, and they will probably 
attempt more in the specialties of physical science. There would 
be no harm if the studies of the real universities precisely supple- 
mented those of the smaller colleges, whatever names were assumed 
by either institution, —just as the studies of the colleges used to 
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supplement those of the old academies. We do not look forward to 
such a result, however ; and certainly we do not urge any effort to cut 
and shape our elastic system into one of paper uniformity. But we 
do believe that what we may call the local colleges are wisest 
when they aim at thoroughness in a fixed course, shy of the temp- 
tations of ‘elections; and we believe that the universities, which 
can and do draw students from the whole country, are wisest when 
they look to the enlargement of their ranges of elective studies, 
which may be called supplementary, even if they leave to the local 
colleges some of the work that would else belong to their freshman 
and sophomore years. 

In proportion as the smaller and larger colleges help each other 
thus, will a deficiency in administration be relieved, which now meets 
us everywhere. This is the mistake which everywhere gives the 
youngest classes to the charge of the youngest tutors. Now, really, 
the youngest classes require the best care. And the young men who 
go from good preparatory schools have had in their last year the 
training of thoroughly accomplished and superior teachers. It is a 
real reverse and misfortune to give them over to tutors who were 
but yesterday graduating seniors. So long as such a system holds, 
the neophyte, going to either of the universities, will be tempted to 
spend his freshman year outside, and to enter for a course of three 
years only. The universities, as we believe, will be wise if they en- 
courage such a determination. 


2. We observe in many of the programmes submitted to us, as 
well those which we have not published as those which we have, 
a disposition to argue, and even to decide the question, mooted 
in all callings now, between the advantages gained by “specialists ” 
in any vocation, and those who, in acquiring it, have attempted a 
wide knowledge of other related affairs. The question, as an abstract 
question, has all the absurdity of any debating club’s most foolish 
inquiry. There is no such “ specialist,” and there is no such “ liber- 
alist,” as the abstract discussions choose to suppose. We venture the 
suggestion, however, that a college, because it is a college, is a place 
which professes to teach many things in their relations to each other ; 
that its business is so to train the botanist that he shall be more than 
a botanist, and a chemist, that he shall be more than a chemist. 
Whenever, in pride of new apparatus or other elegance of method, a 
college fancies that it can teach any special function of life better 
than that function can be learned in its own peculiar workshop, that 
college deceives itself. It will not deceive students or the public. 
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The manufacture of steam-engines, as a specialty, will be best 
learned in the Novelty Works, or other establishments as well fitted 
for their duty, though the sciences essential to the manufacture, and 
the related processes of outside crafts, will doubtless be best ac- © 
quired in a scientific school. The practice of law is best learned in 
a lawyer’s office. The practice of medicine requires clinical instruc- 
tion. Anda like remark may be made of every other specialty. The 
college, then, which, in its programme before the public, even affects 
to limit the liberal or comprehensive range of its studies, by any 
pretence of making specialists as thorough as can be made else- 
where, only abdicates the position which it might with honor 
claim, and gains nothing, either from intelligent or unintelligent 
judges, by the abdication. A college, as a college, is intended for 
the advantages which can be gained by the pursuit of various 
studies in one place. In the nature of things, therefore, it aban- 
dons the special advantages of the pursuit’ of separate studies 
alone. 


3. We should be sorry to have outside observers, who are ignorant 
of the real work of our colleges and universities, judge of it merely 
by the claims which even their friends put forward now. For at this 
period all of them are eager to show that they are meeting a real de- 
mand for more inculcation of the facts observed by physicists than 
has been usual heretofore; and they lay, therefore, more stress than a 
full view of college work would suggest on the efforts made in the 
matters of physics. The truth remains, that, on the whole, the studies 
which command most attention are, as they always have been, the 
“humane studies;” the study of philosophy, of language, of the 
methods of thought and expression, of the relations of men to each 
other in society, and of the relations of man to God. To these studies 
the great body of students look with most interest ; these studies color 
and give life to the study of facts and the relations of things. It 
may seem useless to say this of college systems which have been 
created, and are still illustrated, by such men as Dr. Peabody, Dr. 
Wayland, Presidents Woolsey, White, and Tappan. But in the not 
unnatural eagerness with which these different institutions now pro- 
claim their new arrangements for physical science, it seems worth 
while to put on record the truth, that the central interest of each of 
them is still that Divine Philosophy for whose culture they were 
created. 














DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


DartmMovutH CoLueGe, the fourth 
of the New-England colleges in chron- 
ological order, — next to Harvard and 
Yale, and but little behind Brown, 
—sprung from a noteworthy germ 
of Christian philanthropy. It was an 
offshoot of Moor’s charity-school, an 
institution for the education of In- 
dian youth, established in Lebanon, 
Conn., in the year 1754. © The school 
was subsequently removed to Hanover, 
N.H., a charter for a college, to be con- 
nected with it and yet a distinct in- 
stitution, having been previously ob- 
tained. This charter was issued Dec. 
13,1769, by the Hon. John Wentworth, 
the last of the royal governors of the 
Province of New Hampshire. The 
founder of the charity-school was 
named in it as the first president of 
the college ; and, in view of the inter- 
est taken in the school by Lord 
Dartmouth, an excellent English 
nobleman, and of his benefactions to 
it, his name was appropriately given 
to the college. We smile at the en- 
thusiasm with which the location 
finally selected was spoken of by its 
friends. “The other colleges,” said 
one of them, “are all situated along 
the seashore, on the verge of the 
country ; this, in the very heart of it: 
they, as to their location, are like the 
sun in the horizon; this, like that 
bright luminary flaming in the 
meridian.” Yet we may safely say, 
that the site of the institution, though 
a wilderness at first, and sorely try- 
ing to the faith and patience of Pres. 
Wheelock and his coadjutors, has 
since proved itself, in the quiet- 
ness favorable to study, in the com- 
parative absence of temptation, in the 
salubrity of the climate, and the pic- 
turesqueness of the surrounding 


scenery, admirably adapted to its 
purpose. 
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One of the most signal events in 
the history of the institution is the 
controversy, out of which arose the 
famous Dartmouth-College case. The 
legislature of New Hampshire, in- 
fluenced by considerations which need 
not here be detailed, claimed the 
right to “amend” the royal char- 
ter. They passed an act to that effect, 
in 1816, changing the name of the 
institution to “Dartmouth Univer- 
sity,” and embracing other important 
modifications. To this act the trustees 
were opposed; and, with the design of 
testing its constitutionality, they 
brought an action before the supreme 
court of the State. By this tribunal 
the legislature was sustained ; and an 
appeal was taken by the trustees to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, John Marshall being then 
chief justice. The cause of the col- 
lege was there argued, by Daniel 
Webster and other able counsel, and 
fully sustained by the court. The 
university organization was dissolved, 
and the old college board went on 
their way rejoicing. This great bat- 
tle was fought by them not for them- 
selves only: the principles concerned 
were vital to many other institutions 
of education. It is certainly to the 
praise of Dartmouth, that, in com- 
parative poverty and alone, she was 
thus instrumental in vindicating and 
establishing the sacredness of pri- 
vate eleemosynary trusts. To this 
category, in the judgment of the 
court, the institution belonged. A 
contract, they held, was involved; 
and no State might pass a law 
“impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts.” 

With such occasional ebbs and 
eddies as pertain to all like institu- 
tions, but with remarkable steadiness 
on the whole, the college has gone on- 
ward from its small beginnings to its 
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present condition of enlargement and 
prosperity. The whole number of its 
alumni, as given in the last “Trien- 
nial,” is three thousand six hundred 
and seventy-three. These have come 
from all parts of the land; and, as 
graduates, have been scattered as wide- 
ly. While a considerable number have 
entered from the cities and large 
towns, the great majority have come 
from rural places. The average age 
of admission has been somewhat above 
that at many other colleges; and to 
the maturity thus secured has been 
added, in many cases, the stimulus of 
self-dependence. From these and 
other causes, Dartmouth students, as 
a class, have been characterized by a 
spirit of earnestness, energy, and gen- 
eral manliness, of the happiest omen 
as to their life-work. Most of them 


have gone, not into the more lucrative 
lines of business, but into what may 


be called the working professions. 
To the ministry, the college has given 
more than nine hundred of her sons. 
Dr. Chapman says, in his “Sketches of 
the Alumni:” “There have been 
thirty-one judges of the United States 
State Supreme Courts ; fifteen senators 
in Congress, and sixty-one repre- 
sentatives ; two United States cabinet 
ministers; four ambassadors to foreign 
courts; one postmaster-general ; four- 
teen governors of States, and one of a 
Territory ; twenty-five presidents of 
colleges; one hundred and four pro- 
fessors of academical, medical, or the- 
ological colleges.” Perhaps the two 
professions that have drawn most 
largely upon the institution have been 
those of teaching and the law. We 
recall a single class, that of 1828, one- 
fourth of whose members have been 
either college presidents or professors. 
Dr. Chapman states, that at one time 
there were residing in Boston, Mass., 
no less than seven sons of the college, 
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“who were justly regarded as rank- 
ing among the brightest luminaries 
of the law. They were Samuel Sum- 
ner Wilde, 1789; Daniel Webster, 
1801; Richard Fletcher, 1806; Jo- 
seph Bell, 1807; Joel Parker, 1811; 
Rufus Choate, 1819; and Charles 
Bishop Goodrich, 1822.” 

As might have been expected 
from the origin of the institution, it 
has aimed, from the beginning, at a 
high religious tone. Neither its 
trustees nor its faculty believe in 
divorcing the moral nature from the 
intellectual, in the process of educa- 
tion. But a partial and perilous 
culture is that, they judge, which 
leaves untouched the chief spring 
and crowning glory of our being. 
Yet the institution is not sectarian, 
but truly catholic, in its spirit. 
What is commonly called the evan- 
gelical faith has, indeed, chief in- 
fluence in its halls; yet students of 
all denominations are not only wel- 
comed there, but have the utmost 
freedom of. opinion and of worship, 
and their views are treated with all 
proper delicacy and respect. Most 
of the trustees and instructors are 
of the Orthodox-Congregational con- 
nection; but there is in the charter 
no restriction in this respect, and at 
least three other denominations are 
at present represented in the faculty. 
There is a weekly biblical exercise 
of all the ‘classes; in which, while 
the fundamentals of Christianity are 
inculcated, minor denominational 
points are avoided. 

While Dartmouth has no pet 
system of metaphysics, its teachings 
lean, in general, to what may be 
called the spiritual line of thinking. 
The college has, in time past, 
through some of its gifted sons, 
rendered a service to sound phi- 
losophy, which is not, perhaps, 
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generally known. Half a century 
ago, it will be remembered, the 
system of Locke and his school, as 
well in this country as in Europe, 
was in the ascendent. It was so, to 
some extent, at Dartmouth. There 
was in college, however, about that 
time, a number of earnest, thought- 
ful men, fond of metaphysical inqui- 
ries, and not altogether content with 
the cast of opinion most in favor. 
Among them—not to name others 
— were Dr. James Marsh, Prof. 
Joseph Torrey, Dr. Joseph Tracy, 
and Dr. John Wheeler. Dr. Marsh, 
while an undergraduate, had fallen 
upon the very course of thought 
which was so fully carried out in his 
subsequent teachings and writings. 
The discussions begun at Dartmouth 
were transferred to Andover, and 
thence to other quarters. In 1829, 
Dr. Marsh gave to the American 
public Coleridge’s “ Aids to Reflec- 
tion,” with an able preliminary 
essay by himself. An admirable 
series of articles on “Christian Phi- 
losophy,” advocating the same general 
views, was subsequently published 
by Dr. Joseph Tracy. And the 
other men named above were various- 
ly co-workers in the movement, —a 
movement which contributed largely 
to the bringing in of that higher 
style of philosophy which has since 
been so prevalent in our country. 
Dartmouth has aimed, in all her 
history, at that true conservatism 
which blends felicitously the “old 
and new.” Bound by no inept for- 
eign methods, — good enough, it may 
be, abroad, but out of place here —she 
holds fast the old idea of the Ameri- 
can college. Its end, she judges, 
is that general and symmetrical 
training which should precede the 
particular and professional; which 
makes the man, to be moulded, in due 
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time, into the clergyman, the lawyer, 
the physician, or whatever else may 
be preferred. Yet she welcomes 
whatever real improvements increas- 
ing light has suggested. She believes 
in a curriculum, carefully devised, 
suited to develop, by a common disci- 
pline, our common humanity; not 
deeming it wise or safe to leave the 
selection of studies, wholly or mainly, 
to youthful inexperience or caprice. 
Yet she holds such a curriculum sub- 
ject to all possible emendations, and 
does not hesitate to incorporate with 
it to a limited extent, especially in 
the more advanced stages, the elective 
principle, being careful, however, not 
to interfere with the substantial in- 
tegrity and wise balance of the pro- 
gramme. She has already a number 
of options, both as to courses and par- 
ticular studies. She believes in the 
ancient classics, but she favors science 
also. For the last seven years, much 
more has been expended on the scien- 
tific appointments of the institution 
than on the classical; and other im- 
provements are-contemplated in the 
same direction. Though she adheres 
to the old college, as has been said, 
yet around that she has already 
grouped — though with no ambitious 
fancy for the name of a university — 
a number of collateral or post-gradu- 
ate institutions, offering diversified 
opportunities of general and special 
culture. These various departments, 
as they now exist, are as follows : — 

1. The old Academic Department, 
with its four years’ curriculum, in- 
cluding the privilege of a partial 
course, and a number of particular 
options. 

2. The Chandler Scientific Depart- 
ment, with a regular course, chrono- 
logically parallel to that of the aca- 
demic, and having, with the option of 
a partial course through all the years, 
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several elective lines of study in the 
last year. Latin and Greek are 
omitted, French and German included, 
and scientific branches are made 
most prominent. 

3. The Agricultural Department, 
so called, or the New-Hampshire Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts. This is based on the Congres- 
sional land-grant. It has a regular 
three years’ course, with the choice, 
after the first year, of an agricultural 
or mechanical line of study. 

4. The Engineering Department, or 
the Thayer School of Civil Engineer- 
ing. This is substantially, though 
not formally, a post-graduate or pro- 
fessional department, with a two-years’ 
course. The requisites for admission 
are, in some important branches, even 
more than a college curriculum com- 
monly embraces ; and it is designed to 
carry the study of civil engineering 
to the highest point. 

5. The Medical Department, or the 
old New-Hampshire Medical College. 
This was established in 1797, has had 
a long and prosperous career, and 
ranks now with the best medical in- 
stitutions in the country. There is 
connected with it, in addition to the 
lectures, a good course of private 
medical instruction. 

6. Moor’s Oharity-School. This 
has now no distinct organic existence ; 
but there is a small fund which is ap- 
propriated, under the direction of the 
president of Dartmouth College, to the 
education of Indian youths, in any 
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department for which they are pre- 
pared. 

During the late war, the college, in 
common with most others in our coun- 
try, was somewhat depressed ; but it 
has since been resuming, and even 
surpassing, its former status. The 
last catalogue embraces a faculty of 
instruction, thirty in number, and, 
in all the different courses of 
study, four hundred and thirty-eight 
students, the largest number ever 
connected with the institution. As 
an indication of the national relations 
of the college, it may be remarked 
that these students come from twenty- 
three different States and Territories, 
at home and abroad ; and that, of the 
undergraduates, nearly one-fourth are 
from places out of New England. 
Within the last seven years, more 
than four hundred thousand dollars 
have been secured for the various de- 
partments. , But with the restrictions 
imposed on some of the gifts, with 
the remaining wants of existing 
foundations, with the plans of enlarge- 
ment and improvement in the minds 
of the trustees and faculty, and with 
the increased number of students, 
there is a present need of as much 
more. Nor is it likely that here, any 
more than at the other leading insti- 
tutions of our country, there will cease 
to be a call for additional funds, so 
long as 
“The thoughts of men are widened by the process 

of the suns.” 


A. D. 8. 





